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B0DENSCHA1Z • JUN • KG 

D-8651 Presseck (Ofr.), 
West Germany, POB 63 


Quality ties and bows in 


artificial silk 


velvet 


Jacquard 


Please ask for details! 
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EEC throws weight 
behind Sadat move 




■> *> 


W estern Europe’s concern over the 
Middle East crisis, emphasised in 
EEC statements over the past four years. 
Is again illustrated by the talks on a 
Community statement supporting Pre- 
sident Sadat’s peace initiative 
The statement may be approved by 
the European Council Conference (of 
heads of state) in Copenhagen in April. 

What happens in the Middle East 
clearly affects Europe. The Middle East 
is virtually on our doorstep and any war 
there would have grave consequences for 
us. 

Several thousand ships a day cross the 
Mediterranean bringing European ex- 
ports to other parts of the world. Many 
of our vital raw materials and most of 
our petrol also come via the Mediterra- 
nean. A new war in the Middle East 
would cut off both these supply routes. 

The economic effects of a Middle East 
crisis on Europe, the world’s second lar- 
gest industrial zone after the USA, could 
be disastrous. 

This applies not only to the European 
Economic Community, but also to its 
EPTA (European Free Trade Associa- 
tion) partners such as Austria, Switzer- 
land and Sweden. A flourishing EEC is 
vital for EFTA exports. 

There is also a political dimension. 
The next war in the Middle East would 
provide the Soviet Union with a ready- 
made pretext for re-establishing itself in 
the Arab world. 

The intensive contacts between Syria 
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and the Soviet Union underline this fact. 
Russia’s standing and influence in the 
Arab world at the moment is far from 
high. 

The Russians have considerably re- 
duced the number, of their warships ; 
cruising in the Mediterranean, where: 
they are handicapped by a lack of land' 
bases. If they extended their influence 
jn the Arab world, it would not be long j 
before the Red Fleet had strategic bases . 
on the southern shores of the Mediter- : 
ranean. 

This in turn would soon enable them ; 
to encircle free Europe in the event of aj 
military conflict. 


The Soviet Union’s interest in the 
Arab world is economic as well as mili- 
tary. From the middle of 1985, the Sovi- 
et Union will have to start looking for 
some of its oil, as it will be unable to 
meet its requirements from Russian oil- 
fields. 

It will then be dependent on Middle 
Eastern oil, yet another good reason for 
the Soviet Union to get her foot well in- 
side the door now. 

The prospect of the EEC having the 
Russians as competitors for Middle East 
oil is daunting, especially as the Soviet 
Union would always have the opportuni- 
ty of backing the Arabs in Arab- Israeli 
crises and conflicts. 

it is quite natural that big powers 
should only form alliances with partners 
whom they know they can influence. 
Given their need for strategic bases and 
guaranteed oil supplies in the 1980s, the 
Russian effort to win friends and influ- 
ence people in ihc Middle East is under- 
standable. 

On the other hand, Europe needs 
peace and stability in the Middle East. 
This is why, since November 1973, the 
EEC has been pursuing an even-handed 
policy towards Israel and the Arabs. 

Four years ago, the EEC said that the 
“legitimate rights” of the Palestinians 
should be recognised. Since June 1977, 
the EEC has been in favour of a Pales- 
tinian homeland, while at the same time 
insisting on Israel’s absolute right to 
guaranteed frontiers. 

We can assume that despite Israeli 
objections this policy will continue. 
Chancellor Schmidt hinted as much in 
his talks with President Sadat in Egypt 
in December. 

The EEC has much to offer its Mid- 
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Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher meets his Tanzanian counterpart Benjamin 
Mkapa at Dar-es-Salaam airport (Photo: dpa) 

die Cast partners once peace has been 1 j* 

secured. Stability in the Middle East is IjCHSCllCI 1 LL0S 
vital to West European interests. The A ft 1 • 1 1 

Arabs have been making II quite plain AiriCail DOIiaS 

since 1973 that they want the EEC as _ 

their discussion partner, not ihc separate oreign Minister Hans-Dictrich 
states in the Community. -T Genscher is visiting Burundi, Ruan- 

The EEC members have got hrnad da and Tanzania, three countries former- 

enough shoulders to offer something to ly part of German East Africn. 

both Arabs and the Israelis politically The Germans are welcome and fainil- 
and economically. This would mean the iar guests in Burundi and Ruanda, not 

Moslems, whose sympathies with Mar- only because of historical ties but also 

xism and communism are limited en- because of the considerable amount of 

ough now, would be even less suscept- development aid they have given these 

ible to Moscow’s expansionist policies. countries. 

This would be to the advantage not Burundi and Ruanda, though small, 

only of the Arabs and the Israelis, but have a say in the deliberations of the 

also of the Europeans. African states and can be relied on to 

This is the long-term thinking behind speak in the Federal Republic's favour 

the EECs treaties with Israel and the should this be necessary. 

Arab Mediterranean states (though no Tanzania, though, is the first and 

agreement has yet been concluded with most important stage in the Foreign 

Libya). Minister's visit. It has on several occa- 

It is also the prime motive behind the sions severely criticised this country for 

European-Arab dialogue between the its South African policies. No doubt the 

EEC and the 20 members of the Arab Tanzanians have been influenced here 

League. Hermann Bohle by communist propaganda. 

(Kieier N&chrichten, 25 February T978) This country's image in the Tanzanian 
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Bonn meeting • 

President Walter Soheel greets Bohiisiev Chnoupek; the Czechoslovekien Foreign 
Minleter, in Bohh; Among matters discussed ware. plans for the visit later this year of 
qustav. Husak, the Czech head of state (Photo: dps) 


Genscher ties 
African bonds 

F oreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher is visiting Burundi, Ruan- 
da and Tanzania, three countries former- 
ly part of German East Africa. 

The Germans are welcome and famil- 
iar guests in Burundi and Ruandn, not 
only because of historical ties but also 
because of the considerable amount of 
development aid they have given these 
countries. 

Burundi and Ruanda, though small, 
have a say in the deliberations of the 
African states and can be relied on to 
speak in the Federal Republic's favour 
should this be necessary. 

Tanzania, though, is the first and 
most important stage in the Foreign 
Minister's visit. It has on several occa- 
sions severely criticised this country for 
its South African policies. No doubt the 
Tanzanians have been influenced here 
by communist propaganda. 

This country's image in the Tanzanian 
media has unproved recently, but Herr 
Genscher’s meeting with Tanzanian Pre- 
sident Julius Nyerere remains of vital 
importance. ; 

. President Nyerere is a strong propo- 
nent of. African socialism and his voice 
carries great weight on the African con- 
tinent. His recent efforts to get the Na- 
mibian freedom movement . Syyppo 
(South West African Peoples* . Organisa- 
tiorij to moderate its policies dame at ap 1 
opportune mpihent for the Bonn gen 
vernment ’ , 

Herr ' Genscher has recently been 
trying Hard, along with the foiir other 
Western members of the UN Security' 
Council, to ensure 'a peaceful transition, 
from South African to black 1 majority' 
rule. The basicprincipleof German fotelgh 
policy is to help 'ensure peaceful' Iscilu- 
tidns to African problems. 1. This coln J1 
cides VI till the' African wish! to decide : 
theh-policlds for themselves, ■- '■ 1 •' 1 1 ? 
■‘Heii Genscher has* for 'spine tlrAo 1 
been arguing that the old form of - co- 
loiHalism should not be followed by a 
new, ideological form. Riidi Mews 

, ■’ (Nor divest Zflltung', 27 February 1 978) 
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Call for EEC to meet US 

with joint energy policy 
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T he Common Market mast find a 
joint approach to energy policy . an4 
come to terms with the United States on 
reducing dependence on oil imports! 
says EEC commissioner Guido Brunner. 

When President Outer visits Bonn on 
IS July he must be confronted with a 
European energy-saving programme, Dr 
Brunner told financial correspondents in 
DO Meritor. 

He is the Brussels Common Market 
commissioner responsible for energy 
policy. 

The United States, he said, must real- 
ise that the decline in dollar parity be- 
cause of a record US trade deficit due to 
oil imports is to the detriment of the 
international economy. 

If the dollar drops below two de- 
utachmarks on exchange markets the 
cumulative result is sure to be' continued 
recession and even more unemployment. 

Whal is more , such progress as has 
heen made in fighting inflation would 
Have been in vain. 

In the short term. Dr Brunner admits, 
the prospects of a joint European ap- 
proach to energy are none too bright. 
Energy resources arc unevenly distrib- 
uted around Euqqc. and. there is a cur- 
rent surplus of supply. ' 

Price increases cannot at present be 
made, so consumers arc showing little 
inclination to switch from petroleum 
to other energy resources. 

Fn the medium term the prospects arc 
different, Guido Brunner says. 

From 1 982/83 North Sea oil and gas 
output, which at best will meet ten to 
15 per cent of European energy re- 
quirements, will start to decline. 

If the United States fails to make en- 
ergy cuts American oil imports are likely 
to reach 600 million tons -a year by 
1985. The Soviet Union is also increa- 
singly buying petroleum on world mark- 
ets. 

■ 

Thus there is a serious risk of a situa- 
tion in which oil will no longer be shar- 
ed via market prices. Political power and 
access alone will count, and Europe 
looks like losing on this score. 

Europe ought to set itself a number pr 
targp-ts. Dr Brunner says. To ensure 
energy supplies EEC coar output must 
be increased' to 250 million tons a year 
by 1985. 

Thirteen per cent of. energy require- 
ments must be met by nuclear power 
and annual ofl Imports pruned to 500 
million tons, a saving of 15 per cent' of 
estimated annual demand increase. 

Yet by 1985 atomic energy will ac-. 
count for at best efght or nine per cent 
of poww requirements, so pruning oil 
imports is obviously going to prove a 
tail order. . 

yfcat fa more, Guido Brenner would 
like to seq the Nine take greater precau- 
tions against any future crises, He would 
also like to sec greater diversification by 
investment in .solar and geothermic en- 
ergy* <• • ,.-;i 

• Be Brunner advocate*, i: investing' the 
bulk ot - the projected ; SWOO million 
EEC ban in energy facilities such as 


transport. Energy allocations earmarked 
in the EEC budget also deserve a boost. 

The commissioner woutd like to make 
greater use of the Common Market’s 
ability to stipulate legislative demands in 
the energy sector. 

The Council of Ministers is empower- 
ed to issue guidelines legally binding on 
member-countries, it is high time en- 
ergy-saving guidelines were agreed on by 
the Ministers, Di Brunner says. 

The European Community ought also 
to safeguard uranium supplies. The 
Brussels commission has already suc- 
ceeded in persuading Canada to lift its 
ban on uranium exports to Europe. 

Brunner is to meet GO oilmen in 
March and will try to persuade them to 
accept self-restraint in their output of 
mineral oil products. 

. What he has in mind is a ceiling of 
two per cent increased production in. the 
first year of any agreement. 

He is convinced of the urgent need to 
eliminate surplus refinery capacity in the 
Common Market, whose reduction from 
140 million to 80 million ions is not- 
enpugh. , ... 

His talks with Britain's Energy Secre- 
tary Tony Bcnn promise to be particu- 
larly difficult But Brunner confidently 
says: “I nm going to London, not to Ca- 
nossa" (where a Holy Roman Emperor 
had to beg forgiveness from a mediaeval. 
Popeh . 

To, induce the British government to 
accept a European policy line, Dr Brun- 
ner is prepared to concede Scotland two 
new refineries with a combined capacity 
of between 18 and 20 million tons of 
crude oil per annum. 
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T he European 'Community .is gene-' 
rally considered the land of imljk; 
and honey — and yet- one in 26 Com- 
munity citizens belongs to a "sufapro- 
letariat” stratum,, the poorest of the 
poor.,: ..... 

* 4 * 

This has been established by a Brus- 
sels study in connection with an anti- 
poverty campaign. 

■ 

The channeling of money from more 
affluent to poorer regions has become 
on accepted EEC pratice. 

The mayor of Hamburg once said in 
Brussels that the Community's affluence 
could only be preserved and increased if 
the haves lent a helping hand to the 
have-nots. 

The average Hamburger is six times 
better off than the inhabitant of south- 
ern Italy. And the Italian 1 Is bettor Qff 
than ate people in certain parts of Ire. 

land and Scotland. 

The EEC Council of Ministers 
defined proverty in the Community as 
follows: -Teopie living in poverty are fa. 

dividual* or- families whose financial 
means ate so restricted that they are ex- 
cluded from the tolerable minimum fa 
their own countries'* 

Of the 2 60 million EEC citizens, ten. 
million live at poverty level. 

Close to- SO . per cent - of Belgium's 
sub-proletariat has • taiubaist on leu 
than the equivalent of DM 5 a day. 
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Guido Brunner- 

■ ■ ■ 

(Photo: Svan Simon} 

He is also planning to introduce sur- 
veillance and statistical records of 
mineral oil - imports from non-EEC 
countries especially Eastern ; Europe. 

The EEC Commission must also 
ensure that there are rto , national or 
regional subsidies going towards the: 
construction of new refineries. 

To boost coal sales, trade within the 
Nine is to be -prompted. Brunner- sug- 
gests an EEC. subsidy of DM 500- mil- 
lion on coal supplied to pqwer. stations. 
He sees a grant of SI0 per ton. 

The commissioner hopes that Brussels 
will submit proposals to the coming 
summit of EEC heads in Hamburg on 6 
and 7 July. Europe would then be rable 
to present President Carter with uniform 
proposals. 

Dr Brunner also claims -that: the 
United States could cut oil imports by 
ten: per cent if President Carter were, to 
impose a S5 levy on every ton of oil 
imported. He : does, not need Congres- 
sional approval for thivso he could, if 
he wjshed, override Congress. 

(HandtlablaUi 22 February 1978} 
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One of the conspicuous aspects is. 
that the very poorest in the- EEC? mem- 
ber states am not foreigners but locals. 
They lives in abandon pd barracks;: mostly 
in the cities, The present economic. cri- 
sis has made their position worse. 

Without, progressive levelling off of 
the affluence among the Nine it will be 
impossible to keep the Community 
going in the long run. On the other 
hand, the members depend econom ic ally 
on the Common Market, It is therefore 
necessary to boost economic growth in 
the most underdeveloped regions. 

Few people know that in some parte 
of Scotland unemployment is at 20 per 
cent of the working population. 

If the people in the rest of the EEC 
have no earnings because they are put of 
work, they are abviously In no position to* 
buy German or Danish goods. 

Some three million jobs in the Fede- 
ral Republic of Germany today depend 
on the sale of German goods to the 
other eight partner nation* The turnover 
of this counties trade with the rest of 
the Community amounts to 100 million 
deutschmqrks per annum. 

But only 5 per cent, of the EEC budg- 
et has been 1 set aside for the'purpose 6C 
balancing fhe standard of living '- com- 
pared with 70 per cent for tty* Com- 

(K 61 ner 3 tRdftAiueigBii 9 Jftbruhty .* 970 ) 
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L ast simuiier go-it-alone France forc- 
ed the Common Market to impose 
quotas on textiles imports, much to the 
chagrin of several- developing countries. 

. ■ “First t_be. Europeans supply us with 
cash and know-how to develop a textile i 
industry of our own” said sad Tunisia, 
“then they impose restriction? on access 
to their markets* The’ European Coirt. 
munity hopes in future to avoid suet 
unpleasant surprise? 1 for 1 the developing 
countries. — : 

The EEC Cqmtnissipii in. 1 Brussels 
does not see ai solefan renunciaticH) d 
quotas ahfi similar .protective mgasuia 
Whqt tb? Eurocrats have in mind 1st 
system, of consultations to show the ’de- 
veloping countries whaf products stand 
long-term prospects .of good' sates in the 
EEC. : ' 

Once Third 1 World decisions on in- 
dustrial development are taken with a 
view to ; production, capacity in. the EEC 
and market circumstances, protective 
measures will: no - longer been needed 
says EEC commissioner Claude Cliejr- 
son of France.- 

Safeguards of, this kind are to be pro- 
vided for the 53 African, Caribbean and 
Pacific countries linked with the Com 
mon Market by the. Lome Convention. 

This agreement, - concluded in the 
West African capital ; irv February 1975, 
provides foe: development aid to the 
ACP countries of some DM. 10,QQO mil' 
lion by 1980 (not to mention virfuallj 
unlimited accessi to EEC markets). 1 1 

The Brussel^ ' commission 'rdcentlj 
gave the Cbqncil 'of Ministers 'a memo- 
ibiidum of : proposals fdr ‘tifcgotibtiidnsf bn 
a renewal of the Lome pack ‘ V . . 

The pew agreement, to . ,be . pegqthfi^ 
this year, is envisaged as iricorporaitol 
“obligatory and periodic consultations" 
between the EEC and the ACP coun- 
tries* including industrial ’ Interest" fad 
parties to collective bargaining.! - ■ 

Whenever any party - choose* or "whe- 
never. investment in sensitive 
such as textiles or footwear .is-, favciM 
consultations will be held tot- review^, 

Continued on page d 1 
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Genscher speech renews speculation 
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over cracks in coalition iuiit^ 




. . • . . # . . 

H ans^Dietriqh Genscher, chairman' -of 
the Free Democratic 1 Party (FDP) 
recently < criticised his : 'government cOali- 
ition ; partners, the Social Democrats 
(SPD), for lack of unity and strongly 
, underlined his own party’s : independ- 
ence. . I . i 

Shortly: afterwards the? FDP executive 
made a point of saying (that their politi- 
cal cooperation with the JSPDiwas -good. 
The intention! was to - mitigate : Herr 
Genscker’s criticism, ; which' had given 
the impression that the days of. the go- 
vernment coalition were numbered... ■' 
One cannot escape,! however,, the im- 
pression that the> sodal-Jiberal coalition 
is. near the - brink, if not omit. 'Herr 
Genscher .is master of- the strategy' of 
limited conflict with his coalition pa- 
rtner and he. certainly weighed his words 
and their likely effect carefully. - 
Many observers believe Hen Genscher 
capable of paving the way for a coalition 
with the CDU/CSU when the moment 
is opportune — without taking- the .risk 
of self-destruction. 

Herr Genscher lias always been a reli- 
able coalition partner in Herr Schmidt's 
government, abiding Strictly by coalition 
agreements. No one has ever seriously 
accused him of being an opportunist. 
But what if the SPD .begins to fall 
apart? 

The FDP certainly intended to remain 
in coalition with . the SPD after the 
general election in October 1976. There 
was never any question of changing part- 
ners half-way. Since then fear and un- 
certainty have crept into the FDP ranks. 

They are alarmed at the possible out- 
come. of the Land elections this year. 
The vita! question is: what do the voters 
think of the FDP’s role in the Bonn 
coalition? The party's success in the 
Hamburg, Lower Saxony, Hesse and Ba- 
varia’ elections will depend on the an- 
swer. 

The FDP does not want to be blamed 
for tire . mere one-vote majority (245 
ayes, <244 poes) for tire coalition's anti- 
terror law in the Bundestag. The FDP is 
fa coalition with the CDUi in two Land 
governments (Lower saxony and tire 
Saarland). It could, theoretically, put 
pressure on its GDU partners to vote for 
the law in the Bundestag : < ■ 

Herr Genscher has stressed that his 
party cannot be expected to do this. It is 
up to the SPD, he argues, to ensure the 
safe passaged the law by tightening -up 
its own party discipline r »■' .» 

Genscher made a . pre-emptive '.strike 
in a recent interview on Hessian -'Radio. 
“1 cannot . anticipate what -derision* the 
Saarland and Lower Saxdny -governments 
will make . . the question will be dis- 
cussed, but -we. cannot impose our' will 
in the matter,” he said. ■ ■ r- v .v- ! 

“Our coalition policy in these LSnder is 
' Identical- to ’OUr policy In Bonn . , .1 think 
it would be quite .wrong to expect the FDP 
apd CDU in. Hanover, and £aarbrflcken to 
solve problems!. created hy,.&4iandfuU oF 
; social. democrat : .- . ,. : . t 

Clearly, . Herr Genscher woulfj jpot 
have been' -sp cooL towards the.^PPiiif 
there had not been considerable annoy?- 
■ wioe in;, hi*, jparty at .the behaviour the 
Sqcjal ; pemop^ts r .pe ) PiOiMJajn : scandej. 

.which led tot .the resignation of hfprth 
Rfane - Westp^aliq. fjnapce^ minister. |jjal : 
stenberg* followed, iby the, i^Leber .crisis 
and the Cabinet reshuffle shook and an- 
gered tht liberals. ' 


The FDP voted to a man for the anti- 
terror laws, but was chagrined to see 
Shat - a small group of Social - Democrats 
forced ; through last-minute changes 
'which itiany liberals Would have liked 'to 
fieri ■ * •• ■' ■' : 

Here it is hardly surprising (hat Herr 
<Jen seller's remarks have been interpret- 
ed -as the first sign of an FDP puli-out, 
pr- at ledst as a for.ceful demons tratidn of 
^FDP iridependeiice. : ' “ ■' 1 ■ 

' .Some servers predicted’ serious- con- 
flicts over basic policy between the SPD 
and Hie FDP after tlii last general elec- 
tions. But-' events have proved them 
wrong. The predictions were based od 
quite reasonables premises. Who, for- in* 
stance, -Would - have thought that conti- 
nuing high unemployment would not 
seriously affect stability? - 

: Helmut Schmidt has skilfully averted 
the expected conflict with his liberal part- 
nera on government measures to com- 
bat unemployment and established an 
excellent working relationship with' Otto 
Graf Lambsdorff, the FDP Minister of 
Economic Affairs. 

The government’s measures to cut 
costs in the health service passed 
through without liberal demur. Even the 
second restructuring of the pensions 


. -ri: V : 


T he events surrounding the voting 
on the SPD/FDP coalition govern- 
ment’s anti-terror laws were turbulent 
and dramatic. What precisely was at 
stake? 

Clearly it was not just a matter of the 
law itself. The consensus was that the 
fate of the coalition government itself 
hung in the balance. 

Some observers went further and 
compared the meeting of the SPD par- 
liamentary party before the vote to the 
last meeting of the SPD during (he 
Weimpr Republic. The impression given 
was that the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many was tottering on the brink of. the 
abyss. 

This is clearly an exaggeration. Jhe 
worst that cbtild happen wAs the rejec- 
tion of die government anti-terror laws. 
(Thances are that this would not have 
had as derisive an effect as many now 
bfelieve oh r thd fight against terrorism. ; 

Certainly the government dvbiild not 
.have had? to resign. The rules in Bonn 
are not the same as Ihose in London. 

The root problem is Iheriif Acuities of 
the Sotial . Democratic Party, la • problem 
so grave that it could eventually become 
a problem, for the state. This is the. third 
: time -that: a -group of SPD MP&.have 
- defied the party wJup on a vital issue 
and brought> their government to within 
on htch of defeat a *! 

- The previous two 1 occasions were- the 
vote on 1 tak 1 reform on 16 June 1977 and 
the vote on the contact ban law of 1 26 
.September, 1977. The dissidents then 
.were, not i always the same, but there. is 
obviously a small opposition group with- 
in the SPD which: poses a. severe prob- 
lem for .the party. . 

It’ h^' become common to describe 
this igiduj} ita left wfagi The description 
■ ‘is: misleading. The dnjy 1 case Whbrt 1 lfeft- 
1 wijig pAttcles wfere involved wis the Vote 
agatosrfliB jtai-refbrjn where' the ribpjs 
disagreed, wrth tax 'con Sessions to' bosses. 

’But what ‘li'/^pltaily leift Wlnfc dbodt 
the opposition' to the cbntiCt ban law 
;nnd the hniti-terror law? In what way 


funds' dhd the abandonment Of the iongi 
held System -by Which 1 pensions are aU 1 
tomatiealiy incteised tb keep pate with 
incomes caused' more i prbbierrts 1 within 
the SPD itself thah’ between the SPD 
and the FDP. : 1 1,: ■ '• 1 " 

'- 1 Jn" foreign - ahd ,Security pojicy there 
rare differences between the condition pa- 
rtners but no real cohflict. The Chanceb 
lor has not yet come uri With an initia- 
tive 'fbr IfiT Vienna talks off troop reduc-~ 
tlons, so there is ho liklihood of a 
clash between him and Hed 1 Genschet 
here for the tirhe bring. . ‘""V 

Not even the neutron bomb is likely 
to cause frictfah between the' tWo par- 
ties. The FDP parly has given the go- 
vernment a free hand. The' SPD looks 
inclined to adept Egon Bain's pragma- 
tic recommendation that the govern- 
ment should keep ail its options open 
for gaining a majority on the issue. 

In other words, the differences be- 
tween FDP and SPD, despite the vote 
on the anti-terror law, are not yet great 
enough to raise Opposition leader Hel- 
mut Kohl’s hopes of wooing Herr 
Genscher into a coalition with his party. 

The dangers to the present coalition 
come from two sides. Firstly, if the Bun- 
desrat rejects the anti-terror laws, it will 


Anti-terror vote 

puts searchlight 
on SPD rebels 


could this resistance be described as 
Marxist? ■ 

. The. origins of this opposition are ra- 
dical and liberal rather than left wing. 
They stem from the belief that our state 
must allow even more freedom than it 
does. This has precious little, to do with 
being left wing. 

■ .The professional background of the SPD 
rebels Is indicative. Manfred Coppik-js a 
lawyer, ;KarJ Heinz Hansen a former 
grammaf, school teacher, Pieter Lattmanp 
a writer, Peter Conradi ah architect, Klaus 
.ThUsjng a university lecturer and Ernst 
, Wal themate a MgJvr arikfa g civil serv tint . : 

' 'With the exception ot the Oberhausen 
council . officlri Erich Melnlke, all Ihe 
'fibeti are IntdlectUals. None of them 
■suffered any real hardship In their youths 
1 and they 1 all have University ’educations 
behind them: They are almost all members 
of (he liberal profession' and in the: past 
.■one ;wpuld have been -more likely to And 
v men with ‘the ir-professioaal background In 
• the FDP. j,.:. • . 


civij servants, 


- *:m >i 


d' therefore had to 


this ’it Has 1 succeeded to a remarkable 
extent. Intellectuals play a more pronii- 
1 'pent roieiji the SPD than Wbrltofs/ 

V ' : Intellectuals, however, are not a* easy tb 
keep In fine as faithful, disciplined 
workers. They are also more ambitious, 

- claiming the rigbtlb lead the party.*, i ! 

-v < II: Is not :ra question of a posrible « split 
'Withfa thp SPD.lt Is much more likely 
the Influence, of. . thp 1nt<j|lef tuals , : erill 
. Uipreese.jjvUl^ .their number^ Thi*,wlli 

- rpdu^e the capacity fpr fiction, wjtjfh ey^ry 

^governing p^ty rreeds'. Intellectuals as a 
t tgrwpteniLtbte, unrealistic. . . . > - 


go back to the Bundestag. If. the go 1 - 
vemment then fails to tit Aster '249 Votek 
the general view is that its chances of 
surviving ■ , . until 'next election are 
slight, though it could perhaps linger on 
for a few months. 

Secondly, if, for .whatever reason, the 
FDP performed badly In the elections in 
Hamburg, . Lower Saxony or Jfe^se this 
would'havie a sirious effect on the riiood 
of the parliamentary party. If in addition 
Alfred ; 1 Drejgger 1 ’(CbU) should .Win fa 
Hessbi- the 1 Free Democrats' could ^su^ 
cutnb to the temptations ihe CT)U are 
holding out- A CDU victory In Hess 6 
would give the Opposition a two-thjrils 
majority In the Buhdesrat, and this in 
turn would mate Hie collapse rif liie 
■present government ' almost inevitable. 

— The-liberals-lmve-fiJways vulnerable 

in electlohs. 

The FDP' ore anxious to avpitl nriy of 
the SPD's 1aml8hed ‘imake rubbing off 
on tlibm. Yet rat the same lime it i? 
eager to bask fa the Chancellor’s glory. 
!n Borin the FDP is united and loyal to 
the coalition, but reserves the right to 
hold its options open in Bohn and el- 
sewhere. 

This is a complex policy for (he elec- 
torate to follow and it is difficult to 
predict its effect oh the Land election 
outcome. Genscher certainly has no speci- 
fic and dramatic plans up his sleeve. He 
lias demonstrated his independence and 
that, for the moment, is enough. Not 
even he can tell what moves events may 
force him to make — ail he can do is 
play a waiting game. £ urt Becker 

(Dio Zuit, 24 February 1978; 


Their rejection of the anti-terror law 
can only be understood in terms of their 
belief that this country is increasingly 
reducing the rights of the individual. In 
fact all they are doing is making general 
conclusions about purely marginal prob- 
lems from within their own horizons, 
namely the academic life. 

If Utopians such asCopplk and Hansen 
gain influence realistic policies become 
more and more difficult and in the end 
impossible. 

it is symptomatic that the rebels* 
movement is directed against Helmut 
Schmidt, who' is trying tO' pursue practi- 
cal and as far as possible non-ideologicat 
policies. This is precisely what the 
members of this group cannot accept. 
Not are they impressed by the 1 argument 
that the SPD has to- consider the opin- 
ions of its coalition partners. • • - 

■ ‘in their view it is essential that' the 
iSEJD should" pursue the right- policies. 
■And df < it- cannot do that, they argue, it 
.should give'up politics altogether* > !■. --- 
•: -The whole- problem would not he -too 
worrying if .the group concerned was 
smallj.iThe party could -drop these 1 MBs 
in-dhe . course of two. or three 1 elections. 
The trouble is. that dhese MPs haVethe 
backing of large groups within the party, 
■Who -- applaud' douder i us they -make liffe 
: mores difficult for the- .'party leadership 

■ and in parti ciflar for the Chanfcellor. ii 

These ‘ groups 'dominate ; ai number- 
constituencies- and - their 'representatives 
will not disappear tfnbto . political itflfe in 
the foirae sable . futurefj'It'-is far'mOr’li- 
kely (hat their influence will Increase. ) 

With the Increase 1 df their in Aden cd, 
the * strength of the SPDi ^vill probably 
decline.- It ' would 'trieari i the £boUd 
Democrats would always be Second ibest 
in elections;! The- p reset! t o6aJition> -4ith 
■dhe fdp itili -hdid': out ' for some' t time 
but the. warnings , of the- FDP JeideP- 
rahfp «: E^sttingsdouder .arid fodder; ^:v J 
- i-ilhithe- long rtrn, the LpDp icanfi kP- 
i.ford toibe sucked i into theilSpD^ fear- 
■ssdfae madstrUmi 1 Wolfgktg Weghet 'i 
!](HifinoV8TiQX* AUtdkheUuJ, Vt *»>%) 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Scapegoat hunt 
now chasing 
trade unions 

I f only Economic Affairs Minister Otto 
Graf Lambsdorff had remained silent. 
Granted, in a newspaper interview a 
few days ago he only pointed to the 
Government's annual economic report, 
deducing from it that "Everybody can 
figure out that the 1978 wage agree- 
ments must remain below the 5 per cent 
mark.” 

But is it the height of diplomatic 
acumen to say this at the very point 
when Baden -WO rile nib erg’s and Northr- 
hine- Westphalia's mediators ore meeting 
in order to work out a wage compro- 
mise? Unless, of coure, the Minister 
wants to exert pressure oil the parties to 
the collective bargaining. 

Hut what would that achieve? Pressure 
makes for counter-pressure - and this 
applies not only in physics luit to psy- 
chology as well. And a great deal of psy- 
chological pressure has been exerted on 
the trade unions in the past six months. 
So much so that every public statement 
that can remotely be interpreted as pres- 
sure only serves to stiffen resistance. 
This is clear in statements made by the 
unions. 

In perusing the public statements of 
the past few months it appears as if 
there is only one culprit for the malaise 
of our economy: the unions and their 
wage policy. 

And on rereading the recipes for the 
TOtantion of economic growth and full 
employment, we find (licet they ail pro- 
pound the same formula: the trade 
unions must exercise wage restraint. 

But this is an over-simplification. The 
unions are told that labour has become 
too expensive and that many business- 
men deplore the fact that German wages 
are higher than those in America. The 
chemical industry worked out recently 
that its wage costs (including fringe 
costs) are 19 per cent higher than those 
of its American competitors. 

Although everybody shirks openly 
blaming the trade unions, the impres- 
sion is nevertheless created over wage 
negotiations that it is up to the unions 
to remedy the situation. 

But let us do a bit of figuring. At the 
present rate of exchange of DM2.15 per 
dollar, an hourly wage of 12 deutsch- 
marks corresponds to 5.58 dollars. If we 
lake the exchange rate of four years ago 
(DM3.60 per dollar), the same wage 
would amount to a mere 3.33 dollars. 

Even the most restrained wage policy 
could never offset such a rapid deterio- 
ration of the exchange rate. And certain- 
ly no German trade union can compete 
with wages in Korea or Singapore even 
if it were to accept a drastic reduction in 
the standard of living of its members. 

Or let us take another example. In the 
present wage conflict the employers like 
to quote the views of (ha Advisory 
Council of Economic Experts (dubbed 
the Five Wise Men) that wage agree- 
ments involving 3 per cent increases 
would provide 200,000 of our unem- 
ployed with jobs. 

1 his creates the impression that solv- 
ing the unemployment problem is solely 
contingent upon wage agreements. The 
responsibility for our unemployment is 
thus squarely tossed into the lap of the 
oils. By the same token no mention is 
made of the fact that the Five Wise 
Men pin tlicir hopes of achieving full 


employment through economic growth 
"primarily but not solely on the unions* 
wage policy." 

There is also no mention that the 
same council included many ifs and 
buts in its arguments and repeats its 
proposals for capital accumulation by la- 
bour. Productivity, market opportunities, 
export chances, monetary policy and, 
last but not least, the mood of business 
must be viewed as decisive. Union poli- 
cy represents not even a significant 
segment of this spectrum. 

The unions arc once more caught in 
the old cleft stick: In boom periods they 
arc called upon to exercise restraint to 
prevent, inflation; during a recession 
they are called upon to be moderate be- 
cause only thus can jobs be provided 

and preserved. 

Apart from a few lapses, the German 
trade unions have proved that they have 
more commonsense than unions in 
other industrialised nations. 

By means of the annuo) economic re- 
port and tho report of the . Five Wise 
Men tho Federal Government played 
the part prescribed by the anti-inflation 
legislation. It is now up to parties to 
collective bargaining to do their part. 
The forthcoming lug-of-war will become 
tougher the more the unions arc made the 
nations’s scapegoat. Hdnl w 

(Die Zell, 17 February 1978) 


Limit to state 
jobs - Schmidt 

A ddressing the civil servants* congress 
of the Confederation of German 
Trade Uunions (DGB), Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt opposed an across-the- 
board enlargement of the civil service. 

The Chancellor conceded that there 
were certain sectors, for instance the so- 
cial services, in which the state could do 
something to combat unemployment. 

According to Herr Schmidt, the 1978 
budget demonstrates even more clearly 
than that of the previous year that Bonn 
is prepared to abandon its restrictive 
employment policy in the civil service. 

He stressed, however, that those 
demanding an out-and-out employment 
campaign must ask how long the Go- 
vernment will be able to finance this. 

New civil service posts, he went on, 
will only be created where long-lasting 
additional tasks are anticipated. He was 
concerned about the growing burden on 
German workers of taxes and social se- 
curity contributions. He said he had 
“become very sensitive concerning the 
increase of these burdens." 

According to the Chancellor, civil 
service training facilities are not fully 
utilised. He called on works council 
members to explore the issue. 

Herr Schmidt told the 500 delegates 
and guests that civil servants had to be 
more critical. "If a civil servant receives 
assininc instructions from above ho 
must say so because he would otherwise 
fall short of doing his duty.” 

In general, he said the civil servant had 
no reason to complain about fits reputa- 
tion. In fact, he said, "he Is better than his 
reputation.” 

Herr Schmidt lamented that devotion 
to duty among civil servants frequently 

went with treating the citizen as a “mere 
number.*’ 

The best course for the civil service 
would be to remedy this attitude. He re- 
jected any "ridiculing of the civil service 
through generalisations about the per- 
secution of radical elements in connec- 
tion with the Extremists AcVUlrich Ltlke 

(Frankfurter Allgtmolne Zeltung 
Nr Deutschland. 23 February 1 978) 


Income -pegged pensions end 
begins uncertainty for old 




T he Federal Republic of German/s 
internationally-praised pension 
scheme (whereby pensions are pegged to 
the incomes of workers) ends next year 
after 22 years. 

The policy began with the major pen- 
sions reform of 1957 and will end on 1 
January 1979 when the far-reaching de- 
cisions of the federal government and 
the coalition parties aimed at putting 
the social security pensions fund on an 
even keel financially come into effect. 

Under the verbose declarations of 
Social Democratic and Free Democratic 
politicians lies the bare fact that pensio- 
ners will have to forgo the right to pro- 
ceed from salary to pension without 
undue financial stress. 

This was the criterion on which the 
original pensions reform was based. 

Government and the coalition parties 
have now severed the ties between the 
pensions and incomes of the working 


Hire more, says 
union leader 

H einz-Oskar Vetter, Chainnan of the 
Confederation of German Trade 
Unions (DGBX has railed for an en- 
largement of the civil service and the 
employment of more staff. 

Speaking at the civil servants’ congress 
organised by the DGB, Herr Vetter 
made this demand while criticising an 
economic policy in which the state’s 
role was that of a “fire brigade" permit- 
ted to intervene only when the house is 
on fire. 

"If the guardians of our market eco- 
nomy and of private initiative claim that 
the trade unions demand more state 
authority, all I can answer is: ’Right you 
are!’ "he said. 

Herr Vetter believes there is a reser- 
voir of jobs in neglected community 
work such as education, medical prophy- 
laxis, the integration of elderly people 
into society, the care of the handicapped 
and environment protection. 

On the previous day Chancellor 
Schmidt conceded to the congress that 
there were a number of sectors in which 
jobs could be provided. But he also drew 
attention to the cost limits. 

The special position of the civil service 
compared with its counterparts abroad 
must not, according to Heinz-Oskar 
Vetter, lead to the fallacious conclusion 
that we must rid ourselves of officialdom. 
But he considers it necessary to modernise 
civd service regulations, as the DBG has 
demanded since 1 968. 

. ft was necessary to discuss the ques- 
tion whether civil servants should for- 
ever be exempted from contributing 
towards their pensions. 

He warned against the handed-dpwn 
concept of the civil servants taken into 
account by lawmakers and the judiciary, 
quoting the problematic interpretation 
of the civil servants’s special obligation 
of "loyalty towards the state.” This was 
contrary to the constitutionally-guarante- 
ed free, access to civil service careers. 

(Die W.lt, 22 February 1978) 


population as of I January 1979, initially 
for three years. 

Without regard for incomes, pensiom 
will be increased by 4.5 per cent from I 
January 1979; another 4 per cent will be 
added in 1980. Thereafter, labour and 
management will each have to pay an 
additional 0.5 per cent in contributions, 
The dynamic pensions formula, which 
should guarantee that pensioners parti- 
cipate in rising incomes, has thus fallen 
away for the next three years. No-one 
knows what will follow. If pensioner 
are thus placed at the mercy of the go- 
vernment' they will clearly become the » 
weakest segment of oursociety. 

The extent of this weakness Is borne 
out by the fact that neither the govern- 
ment nor the coalition parties consider- 
ed it necessary to announce the full 
extent of their pensions fund rehabilita- 
tion measures in good time. 

These measures do not only affed 
people drawing pensions from white col- 
lar workers’, employers’ and miners’ in- 
surances, but also the disabled, invalid 
war veterans and pensioners paid by the 
agriculture pensions fund. They have all 
been deprived of the dynamism of their 
pensions. 

Even the most fanatic of do-gooders 
realise today that it is impossible to plug 
the hole in the pension fund without 
financial cuts. In other words, the 
Federal Government had no reason to 
fear a fight on all fronts. Even business 
associations such as Northrhine-Westp- 
halia’s Confederation of Employers' As- 
sociations consider it possible to rehabi- 
litate the pensions fund without destroy 
ing the whole system. 

It has been suggested that pensions 
be adusted to the working population’s 
incomes of the previous year. That 
would have brought them up to date, li 
has also been suggested that pensions lx 
governed by net rather than gross 
incomes as is now the case. 

And, finally, it was proposed tbai 
pensioners pay a gradually increasing 
contribution towards their health insur- 
ance. These measures would have pro- 
vided the missing DM30,000 million by 
1982. 

Other critics of the government's 
policy fear that the coalition parties 
were loath to increase the contributions 
of the working population — - which, ac- 
cording to trade union experts ahiong 
others, could have met the deficit — be- 
cause higher contributions would haff 
absorbed the money needed to help pul 
our economy back on its feet, and be- , 
cause added burdens : on the working 
population would, have . reduced the elec- 
tion chances of the coalition parties. • 

Here the Chancellor’s sights seemM 
be on the 1980 general election, wbik 
Labour Minister Herbert Ehrenberg and 
Minister of Economic Affaire Otto Go* 
Lambsdorff assign absolute priority to 
economic considerations. 

It seems obvious that Herr Elirenbfcrg 
does not think in terms of social affair 
For instance an employment promotion 
law that would counter lack of can#* ; 
opportunities and unemployment with , 
the instruments of social policy and ! 
stimulate the' economy is 1 alien to 
bert Elirenberg. •' 

The men Who evolved this law no» ■ 
hardly stand a chBhc6‘<of saving tft« f < 
policy. The Social 'Democrat Erijjf j 
Schelleriberg - in 1969' the SPD’s' IeW' \ 

ing social affairs politician — who' cori- ! 

. ■ ■ . :ri: Kt \ 

Continued on page ? j 
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■ MILITARY AFFAIRS 

Georg Leber 
a hard act 
to follow 


DEUTSCHES 

ALLOHME1NE! 

SONNTAGS 
BLATT 

G eorg Leber was Minister of Defence 
in Bonn until the recent Cabinet 
reshuffle. He was obviously reluctant to 
leave his post but had no choice after a 
series of scandals in his ministry. 

Before his resignation, Leber went to 
Kiel, Oldenburg and Lahn-Wetzlar to 
lake the salute from his troops. In his 
parka and black beret he looked more 
like a general than a Minister. 

For 12 years, Leber and the Bundes- 
wchr were almost synonymous. One fre- 
quently heard the phrase: “What would 
we do without Leber?", a phrase the 
Minister liked to hear and occasionally 
even used liimself. 

The pomp and emotion of his depa- 
rture have distracted attention from the 
question: what was the reason for this 
fine Minister’s unstoppable decline? 

Paradoxically, Ills popularity with the 
troops was one factor. Leber is a friend- 
ly, outgoing man, a former trades union 
boss. He never had the least difficulty 
communicating with the troops, and this 
stood him in good stead on manoeuvres 
and inspections. 

Within the hierarchical bureaucratic 
atmosphere of the Ministry of Defence, 
where heels can be heard clicking duti- 
fully to attention, Leber’s friendliness 
was out of place. 

Greater distance and authority are 
called for here, where the motto is: 
comradeship is good, but strict control is 
better. Georg Leber could not attune his 
behaviour to the circumstances, and this 
was his downfall — his inability to get 
on with the military establishment. 

Every Defence Minister has had his 
difficulties with Bundeswehr generals. 
Generals Milller-Hildebrandt, Trettner, 
Grashey, Karst and Schnez immediately 
spring to mind. This is an occupational 
hazard, but no other Minister of 
Defence was ever suffered so much at 
the hands of insubordinate generals or 
behaved so inconsistently when faced 
with this insubordination. 

General Rail visited South Africa 
without his Minister’s permission. Leber 
retired him. General HUdebrandt Inspec- 
tor of the Army, stood next to the Spa- 
nish dictator Franco at a t parade in Mad- 
rid. Leber took no action against him. 

Generals Krupinski and Franke. were 
attacked for their contacts with extreme 
right wing former . Wehrmacht officer. 
Rudel. It was not until (hey; replied, by 
attacking Herbert Webner, chairman of 
the SPD parliamentary party, that Leber 
decided to sack them. . . . . 

Leber’s parliamentary secretary of .state 
Schmidt-WQrgendorf was allpwed to. re- 
main in office despite being ifiYolye^ in 
a political scandal, . . . 1 ; . 

General Wagemann, commander .of 
the Bundeswehr Military Academy, al- 
lowed a Chilean colonel to speak to his 
cadets. The' Chilean latmched into a eu- 
logy of the Pinochet regime: Wagemann 
ut back and said nothing. He did not 
condemn the colonel’s views. Georg Leber 
took no action. ■ 

Georg Lebpr miscalculated the politi- 


cal consequences of some of his gener- 
als’ acts. His thinking was one-dimen* 
sional,. yet it was precisely this which 
made the Bundeswehr the strongest and 
most effective West European force In 
NATO. 

Thanks to Leber, the Germans arms 
Industry enjoyed a boom the like of 
which it had not seen for many a year, 
and the Bundeswehr was better equipp- 
ed than it had been when Helmut 
Schmidt and Franz Josef Strauss had 
been In charge. 

Leber forced through the multinatio- 
nal programme for the multi-purpose 
combat aircraft Tornado — the successor 
to the Starflghter — despite rocketing 
costs in the development phase. The 
German Luftwaffe got the joint Ger- 
man-Frencli combat aircraft Alpha Jet 
to replace the Fiat G 91. 

Again thanks to Leber’s determina- 
tion, the German navy was able to real- 
ise its ambitious project of building six 
frigates, despite opposition from defence 
experts. 

The army got its second generation of 
Leopard tanks and the third generation 
is , now being developed. The Bundes- 
wehr also has Leber to thank for the 
Flak tank Gepajd and the Flak rocket 
tank Roland. 

Leber was always keen that the Bun- 
deswehr should get the latest technolo- 
gy, opting for the expensive and contro- 
versial American AWAC flying radar 
system and pushing the cruise missile 
and the neutron bomb. While Leber was 
in office, the defence budget rose by an 
average of 14.3 per cent a year, ns 
against increases of only 3.3 per cent 
when the CDU were in power. 

Because of his insistence on high stn- 
nards of weaponry in the Bundeswehr, 
his seniority and his low profile on se- 
curity matters, Leber was a very popular 
man at Nato conferences. Georg Leber 
never got into anybody’s bad books. His 
relationship with ambitious Minister of 
Foreign Affaire Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
and our American allies was excellent. 

Former Minister of Finance Hans 
Apel will have a difficult task as Leber’s 
successor. Apel has built up a reputation 
as a politician rather than a military ex- 
pert. 

He will have to turn liis attention not 
only to the rocketing costs in the Bun- 
deswehr, but to its internal problems: 
the reformed army structure, the contro- 
versial reform of the leadership structure 
and the neglected problems of “inner 
leadership" and political education. 

Herr Apel will also have to wrest con- 
trol from the military establishment, 
often too independent when Leber was 
Minister. He also 
has to make impor-. 
tant .'political deci- 
sions .. on . the 
AW ACS, the cruise 
missile and the ne- 
utron bomb. These 
decisions. could, 
bring him into cdti-: 
flict .with Minister 
of Foreign Affairs 
Hani-Dietrich Gen- 
scher. Hans Apel 
will need' all the 
political sup- 

port his friend and 
protector Helmut 
Schmidt can give w 
him. He. will also 
have to .seek; advice ; 
from ,, the Chancel- 
lor, himself a former 

Minister of Defence. 

» 

• Bernd C He&sleln 
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New-look plan for press 
German soldiers scorn 


T he German Bundeswehr spends al- 
most five million deutschmarks a 
year on newspapers and magazines on 
militaiy matters for its troops. 

The range of topics in these publica- 
tions is wide. The broadsheet Bundes- 
wehr aktuell is aimed mainly at con- 
sents and appears four tunes a week. 
There are monthly magazines for the 
army, the navy and the air force, entitled 
Heer, Marine and Luftwaffe. 

Professional and short-service com- 
mission soldiers receive- the military -ma- 
gazine Soldat und Technik, Truppenpra - 
xis and . Wehmisbiidvng in Wort und 
Biid free. The list is rounded off by 
loyal t the “German defence magazine” 
for reservists, and Buropdische Wehr- 
kunde, a “magazine on defence matters." 

It is an impressive-sounding range of 
publications. The only trouble is that 
generally the troops do not read them. 

The Ministry of Defence, anxious to 
find out why, has just paid the Institute 
for Applied Social Sciences (Infas) 
DM25,000 to tell them why the majority 
of Bundeswehr troops do not respond to 
these publications. 

The conclusion Infas reaches in its 
detailed analysis will not surprise the 
publications’ readers. In its opinion, 
Bundeswehr publications simply do not 
cater for the real needs and interests of 
the majority of troops. 

The reaction of the conscripts was 
particularly worrying for media strate- 
gists in the Ministry of Defence. 

Infas points out rather cautiously that 
the troop magazines and Bundeswehr 
aktuell only have a small group of regu- 
lar readers. 

The general lack of interest among 
ordinary troops is explained by the fact 
that they regard them as house maga- 
zines reflecting the views of the 
management (officers). The treatment of 
their problems and interests, conscripts 
complain, is inadequate. They cannot 
identify with Bundeswehr aktuell. 

The young conscripts* response to the 
troops magazines with their glossy 
covers is similar. 

The Infas study will certainly acceler- 
ate plans in the Ministry of Defence to 
restructure their media. Those respons- 
ible are ready to acknowledge their mis- 
takes. 

Colonel Ernst Otto Engelmann ex- 
plains the lack of interest thus: “There 









(Deutsche! Allgernelnes 
Sonntagsblatf, 
26 February .19JB) 


Farewell inspection: Georg Leber taking leave of hbtroopi ■ 

..... . r . (Photot dpa) 


was a plethora of magazines all compet- 
ing for attention and trying to outdo 
one another.” 

These publications received glowing 
readers’ letters from officers and fliis 
blinded them to the fact that the ordinary 
soldier simply was not Interested. 

General Staff officer Engelhardt, de- 
puty director of the information and 
publicity in the Bundeswehr, has decided 
to adopt a policy of “forward retreat.” 

In future there will be one major 
daily., for. alL conscripts-instead-OlLfliWi 
deswehr aktuell (edition 30,000 on 
Thursdays, 52,000 on Sundays). It will 
also replace the separate magazine -for 
army, navy and air force, of which about 
100,000 copies are printed every month. 

This new paper will appear four days 
a week and on Saturday, evening will 
have an extensive sports coverage — just 
in time for troops returning from week- 
end leave. 

The style will be similar to the popu- 
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lar press. The planners arc still consider- 
ing to put what into the paper, but a 
large amount of space will be devoted to 
the hobbies ami interests of ordinary 
soldiers. 

The new paper will be financed from 
the Bundeswehr aktuell budget (1.3 mil- 
lion deutschmarks per annum) and the 
budgets of loyal and Hie- monthly troop 
magazines ( 2,1 million deutscli marks). 
The paper will also bring out occasional 
supplements on matters of interest to 
reservists. 

However, the three anned forces are 
reluctant to part with their separate ma- 
gazines, which allow them to praise the- 
ir own merits and polish up their 
images. They will continue to be pub- 
lished until the end of the year, despite 
the expense. 

The experimental conscripts* paper 
will be published in certain areas from 
the beginning of next year. Engelhardt 
hopes the experiment will convince 
doubters in the ministry of the need. 
Only then will the decision be made as 
to who will produce the paper. 

The restructuring of the military ma- 
gazines is likely to prove more difficult. 
The amalgamation oiSoidat und Tech- 
nik Truppenpraxis and Wehrausbifdung 
in Wort Und Biid into one paper aimed 
at all ranks Is a- logical step, recom- 
mended by Infas. ■ 

The annual cost will be in the order 
of 22 million deutschmarki. However, 
the military leadership Is unhappy about 
this scheme. Engelhardt admits that he 
sees little prospect of movement on this 
front. ..j 

If this process of concentration were 
carried through, it would jmean that 
there would be some money <left in the 
annual budget, of 25 million ; deutsch- 
marks for a German magazine ofrsdcuri* 
ty. It would !be i of a 'high: scientific 
standard with 1 an international ^circula- 
tion. Tills was another Infas recommend 
dation. . ... ■ . 

. The call for. such .a: magazine is. not at 
all new, but in thp past the Bundeswehr, 
has been reluctant to grant .tho . money. 
It has been too. anxious to preservavita 
wide, range of publications. 

, . | . Christian Pgiykg „ 

(SUddqutMbq gaitying, J7 February J 978 ) 
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Hauff promises greater 
scrutiny of technology 


.W .v r; r.-» J. v ford '■ i h rif&T . vu* iKT ■ / 
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V oiko r Hauff, Bonn’s now Research. 

Minister, sees no reason to change' 
the political course of his predecessor 
Hans Matt hflfer ■ 1 • 

In his former post ns parliamentary 
state secretary In the ministry he had a 
hand in charting that course and he in-, 
tends to continue on it. But this does 
not mean that Herr Hauff will entirely 
forgo setting neW policy accent. 

in an interview with S&ddcvlsche Zci- 
tung, Voiker Hauff (at 37 Bonn’s youn- 
gest Cabinet member) advocated greater 
awareness by the government in dealing 
with technological problems and deve- 
lopments. 1 ; 

“The lime when technical progress 
was more or less equated with social 
progress is over. I believe that we must 
treat new technologies with circumspec- 
tion/* said Herr Hauff. 

As an example, Herr Hauff quoted the 
fast breeder. He pointed out that the 
pros and cons of such a development 
should be weighed in open discussion as 
early os possible and before arriving at 
complex decisions. 

But not only nuclear energy raises 
questions of political security. 

Hen Hauff, a trained economist who 

^Jbring *hls ^un I jays, Taysr^vS? 
have always maintained that it is im- 
permissible in a modern . industrialised 
society to pick out one risk and then 
discuss it in absolute categories, because 
this must lead to fallacious conclusions; 

“The reason .is that other risks which 
have only limited similarity are not to- 
ken into account. Assuming that this is 
correct, it must be the task of state re- 
search and technology policy to attempt 
a systematic analysis of the risks a mo- 
dem Industrial society involves/’ 

: There are many other , aspects techni- 
cal, scientific, economic^ labour, vocatio- 
nal and foreign trade. 

Says Voiker Hauff: U I have no illu- 
sions concerning the complexity of this, 
issue. We have for the post six months 
pondered the problems involved. I am 
determined to continue my. work in this 
sector with ail due dispatch. This work 
Will not lead to major new insights - in 
the short term, but it will force os to 
systematically ponder the risks Involved/? 

In this way, the Minister hopes, the 
public will be made aware that the go- 
vernment concerns itself with citizens’ 
worries and apprehensions. This is im- 
portant if a detached discussion on new 
technologies is to begin. 

“We must not permit ourselves to 
hope that peace and order will - be pre*' 
served by Ihe police/’ 

One of' the reasons for excessively 
emotional public reaction in the Federal 1 
Republic, ha said, was ’lire people felt 
that their'arguments - as in the case of 
the fast breeder — were not sufficiently 
taken into account.” 

# Asked whether the dialogue with the 
citizens 1 Initiatives would be continued, 
the Minister replied: "Yes, without a 
doubt. There it also nb strategy aimed at 
getting the government* standpoint 
across come what may, but merely on at- 
tempt to dfecusS various differing stand- 


points concerning new technologies, to 
evaluate these standpoints and to enable 
the citizen to take part in the opinion-, 
forming process.” 

Continuity is to be the guiding prin- 
ciple of the new - Minister’s energy 
policy. Herr Hauff stressed that tjie light 
water reactor has reached its full eco- 
nomic potential. , t 
Apart from safety research, lie said, it 
was time for business. to bear all coats 
for.' the operation. Including uranium 
prospecting, enrichment technology, re* 
processing and final storage of waste. 

Efforts in non-nuclear energy research 
must continue unabated. Even in the 
past few years there have been massive 
shifts, and nothing can be achieved by a 
tour dc force. The financial . means 
have to be provided little by little. Mi- 
nister Hauff s special attention will be, 
focusspd on coal technology!’ f ’ 

“In other major sectors such as solar 

energy and insulation technology we 
have already made a great leap, forward. 
We must now organise demand in such 
a -manner as to make this successful 
technology commercially viable as well." , 
Tho research Minister said it was a dj-> 
saslcr that the veto of the CDU-gover- 
ned states defeated . tho Government's, 
energy saving programme in the Bun- 
dcsnil (Upper House). 

This means the loss of -valuable time 
- not only in saving energy but also in 
the , development ot .an industry, with, 
considerable global chances the in future. 

The same applies to remote heating 
systems, where promising new develop- 
ments have been achieved. Further, re- 
search subsidies are unlikely to provide 
new impulses, , Funds for non-nuclear 
energy research should now he concen- 
trated on coal technology- and - develop- 
ment of storage technology. , 

Voiker Hauff also wants to look 
across our borders. In Britain, for in- 
stance, he recently learned that the U-. 
hour Government is pinping its hopes 
on energy from wave motion. By means 


of a wall 120 kilometres into the sea, his 
British opposite number, Wedgewboif 
Beun, hopes to harness enough energy 
te meet the nation's total-' energy' requi- 
rements. 

Despite major engineering problems, 
Herr Hauff believes this to be an inter- 
esting proposition for Britain. He feels 
Hie Germans, too, should consider 
whether to embark on a similar ope- 
ration. 

*■ “We must pay careful attention to our 
scientists and technicians, to what they 
consider feasible, to what they feel can 
be organised and where research promo- 
tion through market impulses should be 
supplemented by the state” ■ 1 
"We must prick up our ears on an in- 
ternational scale in order to learn from 
the experiences of others.” 

The Minister put particular stress on' 
Codperation with the Third World over 
the utilisation of solar energy. He In- 
tends to go to Egypt this year to see a 
10-kilowatt solar power station Egypt is 
buildipg with German assistance. ' 

Herr Hauff intends to develop the fast, 
breeder further, blit without ram redding 
it through. There is' a sceptical ring to 
his voice when he points out that there 
will be no decision about iis commercial 
introduction before 1990. The demons- 
tration model in Kalkar is likely to be 
operational by 1983. 

; "We have undertaken to gather opera- 
tional experience for at least one year. 
At the same time the opinion-forming 
process within Parliament will be inten- 
sified.” 

In the course of decision-making iq 
1984/85 about the prototype, Herr Hauff. 
anticipates that three aspects will evolve: 

’The operational experience, with the 
reactor in Kalkar, domestic policy dis- 
cussion — probably within the frame- 
work of an investigating committee -j 
and international discussion which will 
keep us on tenterhooks during the ne- 
next two years.” 

He stressed that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary for “earnest and controversial 
discussions.” 

“We have a clean line of thought in 
Government, . the SPD Parliamentary 
Party and in the party rank and file.” 

Concerning the future work pro- 
gramme of (he Max Planck Institute for 
Plasma Physics in Munich-Garchin, Heir, 
Hauff said, the Joint . (European . Tonw 



Third World talks 
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veloping countries’ manufactures and 
the structural problems in Europe. 

“Free access to European markets pre- 
sents greater problems of adaptation in 
times of stagnation or recession than 
when the economy is booming,” M. 
Cheysson says. 

The proposal sounds suspiciously like 
covert protectionism. “Normal market 
rules are' to remain in force/* M. Cheys- 
son says, and the outcome of consulta- 
tions is not to be binding on either side. 

But it remains to be seen how the 
commission proposes to use this con- 
cept to solve the problems of limited in- 
lake capacity in the EEC and growing 

competitiveness by the developing coun- 
tries. 

m 

“if it had been up to us,” says an as- 
sociate of Wilhelm Haferkamp, this 
country's vice-president of the European 
Commission, “we should have frankly 
admitted that at times of crisis we 
would. resort lo protective clauses, 

"But' tlid advocates of free trade are 


not in majority on the current Com- 
mission” : . . . 

The Brussels Commission lays 
open to an embarrassing question herd.' 
How does it propose to defend Hbetal- 
ism and free trade if It is not even pre- 
pared to guarantee the developing coun- 
tries (and the ACP countries are among 
the poorest in the Third' World) afccess 
to the Common Market. 

As one EEC official readily admits, 
there can be little doubt’ of (he risk in 
such consultations. . , \ ; 

“The developing countries will be told 
that they ought not to invest in the In- 
dus tries in which they, have laboriously 
attained a degree of competitiveness.” . .. 

If the Common Market countries were 
then forced to resort to protective meas- 
ures. they could blame the' developing 
countries for going ahead with Industrie-' 
llsation schemes. -■ ■■■■•' i. ■! 

^“We can , but hope this whore idea 
will prove a non-starter,” one advocate 
of liberal trade policies rsays..- • 

Hans-Hagen Bremer 
(Die fcelt, 24 February 1978) 



Voiker Hauff ■ ' ■ . 
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(JET) programme was, not the only fu- 
sion research but i only one’ possible as- 
pect — although JET,secms to. be (be 
most interesting. ........ . 

: But there, is .no way of knowing whe- 
ther this technical aspect. will, provide i 
breakthrough; For this reason :it. is im- 
portant that the Garching . research sta- 
tion continue its work in such fields as 
stellar atom research and laser techno- 
logy apart from JET. 

Generally, research in . communica- 
tions, technology, energy, fusion and de- 
fence must be concentrated. Garching 
seems the obvious place for it, but Hen 
Hauff has formed no definite opinion. 

He is convinced that the “Humanisa- 
tion of Work” will be stepped up in fu- 
ture although a considerable standard 
has been achieved, ; 

What matters is, to evolve a . strategy 
of application. “Demonstration projects 

alone won’t get Us any further, 
must convey our findings to business 
and industry, which should make use of 
them, although this will be a rather dif- 
ficult process/* . . 

■ This also applies- to the office and 
service industry sectors. 

We muslt combat the trend in modem 
office technology — a trend promoted 
by data processing — whereby work it 
divided into segments similar to the si* 
tuation at the' beginning of industrialisa- 
tion. i 

“Unless- we' keep alert,” 'says the Mi* 
nister, “the same mistakes will 1 reebr! In 
other words, we 1 Will be faced with ? 
fragmentation of : work Under pure tech- 
nical efficiency 'criteria; This Will ijol 
only lead to a lack of -wellbeing, but will 
eventually' engender a- loss of efficient/- 
We are here In' entirely Veto territory M 
a global 1 Scale. But this ’ Is- ’ irto short 1 
coming. 1 In feet, if can even ’make us ac- 
cept the challenge! and take km a : spctf* 
head 1 role internationally;* , • ' ■ :l : 1 

Among Heir ; 1 HaufPs first awA 
ments is a 'discussion WitH the new Kfcw 
of the Ministry 'for Economic ' 
tirin (development aid* RaiirW 1 
geld; Hauff 'wants to Imptfrt life ! to 1 W' 
operation lri tftd deydlopttidHt 1 ‘sector^ 
something lacking up 'to’ noW/ f - 1 ; . * 

“This Will change hqtfiirig ih ouf .jJfc 
llingnejs td orienta(e l j 0'ur research !'M 
development' fcapdeity ’Htdrebf' tile ! wf 
needs of the deloping natioHs,” he sajS ■ 

fepfoping,^! 

It .was, pbviouj .that .thg-. deyeloplBgtt 
tions , thernselves . ;musfr , be permitted to 
stale their, requirements. in-» -itit .iiw.br? 
.... Udo'Betgdolt"' 
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Eastern swap deals bring back the 

* - - ; Bj ' ■ 

barter economy to Western Europe 


B arter deals have become the order of 
the day in trade with the East Bloc. 
The Federal Republic of Germany's tra- 
ding partners in the East — usually 
state-operated foreign trade operations — 
insist on paying only part of the pur- 
chase price in cash. 

The rest, and in many instances the 
full amount; is paid in kind. The reason 
is the East Bloc’s notorious shortage of ■ 
foreign exchange. 

German industrialists are frequently 
paid for export goods in things like felt 
slippers, rabbit furs, tinned vegetables 
and onions. 

Thus, for instance, the Krupp concern 
landed a DM240 million order from the 
GDR for two industrial plants, the con: 
dition being that Krupp be paid in East 
German goods. , 

The mammoth steel concern main- 
tains its own trading organisation solely 
for the sale of such barter goods. Among 
the merchandise provided by the GDR 
was, among other things, a large con- 
signment of women’s tights. 

The most spectacular of the recent 
examples is the supply by Volkswagen 
of 10,000 of its Rabbit motorcars to the 
GDR. Payment will be made in a wide 
range of goods rather than cash. These 
include automotive parts, heating oil, 
coal and numerous other items for 
which VW has a use in its own produc- 
tion plants. Some of the barter goods 
have still to be agreed upon. 

But the seller’s ability to use the bar- 
ter goods is rare. 

What, for instance, is a supplier of 
machinery to do with a large consign- 
ment of sauerkraut, jam and work 
clothes? Perhaps he can use some of the 
food in his cafeteria, but for the rest he 
must find a buyer. A case is a German 
maclunery exporter paid with a large 
shipment of plastic falsies - items 
obsolete in the West. 

This problem has led to the esta- 
blishment of companies specialising in 
the brokerage of . barter goods. There has 
been further specialisation in items such 
as tomatoes, cameras and machine tools. 
Munich has a broker who specialised in 
selling German machinery against Ru- 
manian vegetables. 
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reived a dynamic and productive social 
affaits policy is ill. ’ ■ 

Alas, the SPD has found no successor 
who would' point out to the : party that 
the word “social” should’ have a cOrtain 
significance. 1 1 1 ’ ■ 

Former Labour Minister Hans Katzer, 
CDU, has only a small ■ following! 'Hie 
CDU, under the influence of economists 
like Professor Kurt Blederiko’pf and the 
members of the CDU Economic 1 Coun- 
cil, intends to protest- ; against the go 1 - 
vemmenfs pensions policy, but its so- 
cial affairs politicians lack the backing 
of a powerful ; political patty. 1 CDU 
Chairman Helmut Kohl is not a Konrad 
Adenauer forwhom the major social re- 
form of the i fifties' 1 was domstic affairs 
issue number onel' 1 '' ■• J =' 

It is riot enough for th© Opposition to 
cry “Yov/re cheatirig the pensioners!” 
Instead, 'they should cijy "Hdnds off tiie 
principles 'of ouf social order!" '■ ;l 
1 ' * • 1 GOnthtir Windschild 

' ■ ' ■ - '(btatschec'AUgemeines SonntdgBbl&tt. 

.... i . ,'U6 February 1978) 
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Other West European countries have 
similar problems in dealings with the 
East Bloc. Italy’s Fiat concern, fot in- 
stance. Is Europe’s largest efcg dealer.'. <i: 

A major problems for the Western 
exporter is that he usually cannot get 
cash for His goods until he has managed 
to resell the merchandise received In 
payment 

■j Another irksome fact for businessman 
and the German authorities is payment 
by the East in services such as the 
transport of cargo by Eastern shipping at 
dumping prices. 

There are of course Eastern products 
which have their place on the German 
market, such as the natural gas which 
the Soviets provided in exchange for 
Mannesmann pipes. This was not only a 
bilateral but a trilateral deal. 

For one thing, Mannesmann was able 
to utilise its production capacity to the 
full; for another, a group of German 
banks provided the financing in the 
form of credits; thirdly, the pipes were 
used in the pipeline through which the 
gas is being conveyed to Germany. 

While in the early seventies the East 
Bloc offered primarily agricultural and 
some semi-finished products in pay- 
ment, the proportion of finished pro- 
ducts and machinery has been rising 
steadily. 

The East is trying to open up a mar- 
ket in the West for its industrial goods, 
leaving it to their Western trading part- 


T he Federal Republic of Germany’s 
foreign trade is definitely not in as 
good a state as the latest statics seem to 
indicate. The monetary unrest of the 
past few months lias given the picture 
an unwarranted gloss. 

The mood amoing exporters at year’s 
end wag depressed, according to the 
Bundesbank; Taking 1977 as a whole, 
the 1 high 1 capital exports have conside- 
rably reduced the imbalances bf pay* 
ments of other countries - notwiths* 
landing widespread views ■ lo the con- 
trary. 1 ■ i - i '- : ■■ 

' According to preliminary figures, the 
balance of payments surplus diminished 
by a mere 0.3 per cent to DM8,200 1 mi- 
llion last year. This was considerably less 
than initially anticipated, due primarily 
to the high export surplus at the end of 
the -yean 1 i 1 ! 

Due to the anticipated further ^ revalua- 
tion of the deutschmark, - foreign buyers 
bought earlier than planned, while Ger- 
man importers showed restraint. Fur- 
thermore; some major orders issued in 
1976 were still being delivered. In any 
event, the 4 per cent increase in oxpdrts 
(in ! teal ' terms) In the last quarter of 
1977 - was ■ considerably higher 1 than ex- 
pected 1 considering* the ' small : Ihfiux 6f 
. orders in the preceding months. ' 

■ Hopes bf a further increase 1m exports 
in the: heft few months are Unwarranted 
due to thei higher price of thb deUts* 
chmark apd sluggish economies In coun- 
tries importing from' the Federal RepU* 

blic. j 11 i r m )i'* ■ < 4- j ■-j: 1 -*- i * 14 


ners to worry about selling the mer- 
chandise. . r. 

As a rule this can only.be done' by 
considerable price concessions, since it 
is generally accepted that the East pro- 
vides • the : wrong goods at the wrong 
time, as a spokesman for the German 
Wholesale - and : Exporters’ Association 
put it ... 

M' many. tostan^Eggtgffl industrial 

products are below Western standards. If 
this were not so, the East would not 
liave to sell its goods in this ’roundabout 
way. The matter is aggravated further by 
long delivery times and poor service. 
i Even agricultural products are hard to 
market in the West. The EEC agricultu- 
ral market is saturated. Moreover, quality 
standards and the Community’s import 
regulations hamper such deals.: 

Due to their shortage of foreign ex- 
change, the East Bloc countries insist on 
ever-liigher barter quotas in their dea- 
lings with German exporters. In most 
deals at leust 35 to 50 per cent is paid 
in goods. 

And the present trend is to increase 
this quota. As borne out by the VW 
example, payment in kind only is in- 
creasing. 

German companies have for some 
time provided the East with ready-made 
factories, usually paid for with goods 
produced in them. 

The chemicals industry especially is 
suffering since the chemical factories 
provided are usually paid for with pro- 
ducts already flooding the German mar- 
ket . 

To make matters worse, some German 
companies such as the chemical giant 
Hoechst have subsidiaries which build 


Foreign trade 
figures seen 

as too rosy 

" § a . ■ 

- The continuous deutschmark revalua- 
tion will be detrimental to this country's 
exports; To retain its position on inter- 
national markets and prevent further re-, 
dundancies (every fourth job in this 
country depends on 1 exports) industry 
will have to reduce production costs to 
keep its prices stable. 

■ High export figures ate a necessity. If 
the. upswing sets in, opt imports will 
rise during, the next -few -month&i And 1 
the deficit in the balance of the service 
industries which rose considerably last 
year — primarily due to foreign travel 
is unlikely to diminish. . 

; The same applies to niodey transfers 
by foreign worked to their home coun- 
tries. - ' ,Y ! 

: The trend of the past few years . to- 
wards ■ diminishing balance of payments 
surpluses is likely to continue. Last 
'peat's surplus; bhiouhted to a mere 0.7 
p6r cent J bf ^(S[p, compated with 0.9 per 
icent.twp years, earlier,; Japan's -surplus js 
lJSj per cent and Switzerland’s 53 per 
cent of GNp. , *■ ; n,. .. .■ , :l 

i The balance of payments' surplus Wqs, 
’■furthermore, . largely pffset M lonj^-term 
capital exports. These : the .balance dtop- 
jped from a surplus of DM8, lpQ million 


factories and sell them to the East on a 
barter basis. s -* 

A massive order involving DM10,000 
million is now under negotiation. The 
Russians would tike a German company 
to erect a gigantic chemicals factory in 
Tomsk, Western Siberia, to process 10 
million tods bf crude oil. 1 

But the bugbear is that the Soviet 
Union would like to pay. in goods abun- 
dant in Germany. Moreover, the supply 
would ; extend, over many years,, and no 
company can predict developments on 
world markets. , r 

Tfode and industry arc becoming in- 
creasingly waty of barter deals; As f a 
spokesman for the Gentian Chamber of 
Commerce arid Industry put it: /’This is 


As opposed to the large concerns, 
ihedium-sized businesses tend td steer 
clear of barter deals with the East, fea- 
ring possible losses. 

An expert on Eastern trade in a hea- 
vily export-oriented industrial association 
fears, however, that “such deals could 
continue until they have a thoroughly 
adverse effect on our economy.” 

Meanwhile, - the East's government 
traders are indefatigable. If they fait in 
negotiating a barter deal with, the West, 
they give in and pay in cash. But only if 
tire deal concerns goods in which they are 
particularly interested. 

This provides highly specialised com- 
panies in the West, such as manufactu- 
rers of medical appliances, with an edge 
and enables them to reject non-cash 
deals. 

In the long run barter deals are any- 
thing but advantageous to the East. 
Many German exporters are making up 
for the risk bartering involves by increa- 
sing their prices. The East Bloc traders, 
on the other hand, are forced to makd 
price concessions to the detriment of 
the image of their goods. PelerSlotz 

(Kttlner Stadt-Anzeiger, 18 February 1978) 
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in 1976 to a deficit of DM4,200 million 
last year. 

In the long run, it is of particular im- 
portance for the German economy that 
this , count ry’s companies increase their 
direct investments abroad. In the past 
two years alone direct investments 
abroad rose by DM1,500 million to 
DM6.400 million. Foreign investments 
in this country amounted to a mere 
DM3,000 million, compared with 
.DM6,600 million in 1974. ;! 

This is primarily due to production 
costs rising faster in this country in the 
past few years than they did abroad. Due 
' to the revaluation of the deutschmark; 
it also became more lucrative for Ger- 
man companies to buy equities in fo- 

■ reign iirmk,; while * foreign participation 
in German companies became ctsttier. 

German : companies must ’ : iriye$t 
abroad in order to maintain their posi- 
tion on foreign markets. This trend is 
likely to continue and effect growth, in 
the export sector, as home out by Ame- 
rican experiences in the fifties and six- 
ties; I 

. Exports- w^l continue, but high: quaf 
: lity products jjrili capture a lar-ggr sjjartt 
/This presupposes investments*. Buf | alas; 
excessive wage deals and monetary un* 

■ Vest have put a pamper on investments. ■ 

. The ; prospect* . for pimnan exporiers 
/Bjie, anything bu i ro^, iiijcb: the^inonei 
. buy upheavals of the past months ; 

ivi'2' • a.- A - •• K . i/K 1 . *■ 
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Freight traffic talks hold 
hope for fairer sharing 


Shippers in West Germany now have 
Othc prospect of an improved share in 
freight traffic destined for the Eastern 
Bloc. 

Talks about talks may not seem much 
of an accomplishment, yet the Bonn 
Ministry of Transport Is in a fairly hapr 
py mood. An issue which saw no pro- 
gress for years is now In flux, the min- 
istry claims. 

Soviet officials, too, are at pains to 
avoid ihe impression that no progress is 


as 


time 
clock and 
time switch 
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type 220 


Including a big, elegant clock- 
face! shutters at the 
back for accurate switching 
operations every quarter of an 

hour. 

The Ideal time switch for ON 
and OFF operation of domestic 
electrical applicances. 
Colourfully gift-wrapped 
complete with electrical lead 
and power point plug. 
Catalogue and price available 

from 

suevia 

Uhrenfabrlk GmbH 
P .O.B. 309, D-7032 Slndelfingen 


possible ; — even on a topic such 
shipping, where views are unchanged. 

Negotiations started by Transport 
Minister Kurt Gschcidle in Moscow last 
autumn and continued recently by two 
Soviet delegations in Bonn are' to con- 
tune. 

Specific moves have at least been dis- 
cussed, if only in road transport. 

i The two sides agreed, .for Instance, 
that lt : would ibe -sensible if road tax on 
goods vehicles, in the other country were 
gradually phased -out. 

The Soviet delegation even agreed to 
considor the German request for an in- 
terim reduction of the high road tax in 
the Soviet Union to thd lower levels in 
West Germany. 

Swifter customs clearance is also to be 
considered. The Soviet delegation even 
appreciated ■ the desire of German 
shippers for a larger Slice of the freight 
cake, including imports from the East- 
ern Bloc. 

Shipping will be discussed this aut- 
umn in Moscow. Unlike road haulage, 
views on shipping made no headway in 
the first round of talks. 

The root of the trouble is the success 
or Soviet shipping lines in landing con- 
tracts to handle freight between this 
country and others. 

This country pointed out that Bonn is 
interested in the German merchant 
marine remaining competitive. The Rus- 
sians were unimpressed. . ■ . 

Shortly before the talks the Hamburg- 
based Association of German Shipow- 

Shipping tra 
historic sea 

S hippers,' freight agents and insurance 
companies are anxiously awaiting the 
outcome of the UN conference on mari- 
time freight rates in Hamburg from 6 to 
3L March. 

It will be the first UN diplomatic 
conference ever held in West Germany 
it will but it will also approve regula- 
tions to supersede the Hague conven- 
tion, in force for nearly 50 years. 

A tough tussle is anticipated, although 
everyone agrees that the existing provi- 
sions are in need of revision. 

The issue is a demand by the develo- 


ners wrote to the 
Minister of Trans- 
port advocating 
strict quotas for 
freight handled by 
Soviet shippers. The 
association . also 
called for licensing 
procedures for Sovi- 
et line shippers, ar- 
guing that German 
shippers were not 
getting a fair deal in 
bilateral trade. 

Another problem is 
freedom to set : up 
in business in this,, 
country. Since Ger- ; 
man companies are. 

not: allowed, subsidiaries ip >tjie - Soviet 
Union, the same strictions ought to ibe 
imposed here, German shipowners 
argue. 

Domestic manufacturers seeni dis- 
tinctly unlikely to help shippers keep 
Eastern Bloc operators at bay. in a letter 
to Karl Heinz Lemmrich, chairman Df 
the Bundestag transport committee, the 
BDI (Confederation of Federal Republic 
Industry) goes so far os to deny that the 
Eastern Bloc undercuts freight rates to 
an extent that might be called duihping. 

Such allegations, the BDI argued, are 
justified only "if rates and profits of the 
shipping conferences bore a reasonable 
relationship to shippers’ costs and were 
not grossly exaggerated in the first place.” 

Differing interests in this country 
confront Bonn with a dilemma. How 
can shippers be helped without hurting 
the import-export trade. 

This is a tough question Bonn Trans- 
port Ministry officials are hoping the 
various interests will resolve before it is 
called on to take direct action. 

Hans-JQrgen Mahnke 

(Die Well, 14 February 1978) 
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Hamburg's container dock,.ona of the biggest in Europe. 

(Photoi Bfldflu g Hamburg frelg. Luftamt Hamburg Nr. 1023/74) 
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ping countries, who would like shipping 
companies to take liability for demages 
arising, say, from fire or crew mishandl- 
ing- 

By the Hague convention shipowners 
have not been responsible for damage in 
transit. . 

Despite international howls of protest 
from shippers and insurance companies 
this Third World demand is backed by 

the United States, Canada, France and 
Norway. 

Insurers in particular are worried 
about change in the distribution of risk 
between the cargo owner shipping com- 
pany. . 

Claims are simple now. Damage is 
easy to prove, says Walter Rostock, 
chairman of . the Federal Republic 
Transport Insurance Association, whe- 
reos checking shipowner’s liability is 
more difficult and time-consuming, 

since the guilty party must be ascer- 
tained. 

. If shipowners are to be made increa- 
singly liable for cargo damage in transit, 

third-party insurance premiums are sure 
to skyrocket. 

“Freight rates are bound to follow 
suit, , Herr Rostock says. It is wrong to 
argue that low premiums can stave off 
increases to any extent. 

The problem may be solved in Ham- 
burg. West-Germany, backed by Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Greece, Japan, Poland 
and the Soviet Union, Is strictly opposed 
to any such new provisions. , , ; . 

(Hamburger Abendblatt. IS February 1978) 


Hamburg gets 
its hundredth 
container line 
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D art Atlantic, a 31,036-ton confine! 

freighter, was giveq a rousing send- 
off from Waltershof docb, 
Hamburg, to mark the .start of Dait 
Container Line’s weekly service between 
Europe, including the UK, the eastern 

seaboard of the United States and Cans- 
da. . 

Hamburg Is the. only, German, port 
served by this (lew weekly run. Dart is 
the hundredth container service to. call 
at Hamburg. 

Dart Container Line, in business for 
seven years, is operated jointly by Bristol 
City Line of Liverpool, CMB of Antwerp 
and C. Y. Tung of Hong Kong. 

Dart’s main Continental port is Ant- 
werp, but services now go to Le Ham 
and Hamburg because a new freighter 
t|ie Dart Canada ; lias joined the Dai 
Atlantic ; the Dart Europe and the Dab 
America. 

The freighters each have a capacity ol 
between 1,480 and 1,600 20ft containers 
The Dart Canada, built in Bremen, 
will call at Hamburg on her maiden 
voyage on 27 February. 

Hamburg went in for . containers in 
1967, since when turnover has increased 
thirtyfold. In 1967 15,328 containers 

were handled. Last yea* 471,000 wasi' 
nine per-cent improvement. j 

Hamburg Is the leading German contal- 1 
ner pott, according to Helmut F. H- 
Hansen of the port authority. In ten yean 
the weight of containers handled’ li« 
increased from 91 .OOOto'+.lOOiOOO trim 
B* 1 - tunnel. The latest in suspension 
Initially container traltic went mainly 
to the US eastern Seaboard — 15,184 of 
1967s 15,328 Containers. The Far East 
now accounts .for nearly half the con- , 
tainer traffic via Hamburg. , , 

But the United States still leads Jo 

containerisation. .Nearly 100 per cent of 

general, cargo, for the US eastern sea- 
board is containerised. ■. 

Only 25.7 per cent of general, cargo b 
containerised from or, via - Hamburi 
which has 'some- of the . most;: modem 
container facilities in the .world. i ’i ' 
The city’s Waltershof container; dock* 
comprise two million square meft& 
more than the area of Monaco, i. 

They have their own freight , railhead* 
and direct road i links . to the autobahn 
and Elbe, tunnel. The latest in suspension 
bridges, Ktthlbrandbrttoke, , spans the 
harbour, linking the , . container dock* 

with other parts.of- the port.. . '..,.,,'.,4 

There are also eight warehouses 
168,000 square metres (43, acres) pf go* 
pred storage. A ininth; is -being built \ i 
More ; . than- three ^ . . .kilom etrea. ; ,(W 
miles) of quayside', can berth. Jl.ponjain- 
er and semi-container freighters simid* 
taneously,, : , \ Dieter RMerfel' 

(Die We«, 21 February l?7l) 
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Refrigeration 
is world wide. 

HERL 



Constant development arid pin point ratlona- 
liaatlbri at the HERL /Cologne Production Plant ■ 
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Why not try HERL? 

Telephone or write with your * 
particular problem- 
HERLwantstohelp. ' | 
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EDUCATION 


Politicians take aim at government 
report on federal education system 




T lie government report on the fede- 
ral structure of the educational sys- 
tem has severely criticised the inade- 
quacies of the structure and in particular 
of those slates where the CDU is in 
power, just as the election campaigns in 
Hamburg and Lower Saxony get under 
way. 

The response of a number of CD.U 
politicians indicates that the report lias 
had the desired effect from the govern* 
ment's point of view. Baden-WOrttcm- 
berg Prime Minister Filbinger described 
It os “a completely unrealistic bureaucra- 
tic effort showing no understanding of 
the basic problems in schools nnd uni- 
versities" 

Schleswig Holstein Minister of Educa- 
tion Braun went further, describing it as 
"nothing but a hindrance" to their work. 
Clearly the Bonn Cabinet sees things 
differently. Interior Minister Werner 
Maihofer described it as "a highly accu- 
rate and legally watertight report, the 
best we have discussed in the Cabinet 
since 1969." This seems to bo the unan- 
imous opinion of his government col- 
leagues. 

Chancellor Schmidt announced that 
the report would be published when ho 
made his government statement after his 
election victory in 1976. Prepared by the 
experts of the Bonn Ministry of Educa- 
tion. its basic line of argument is unmist- 
akable: it aJbocatcs more centra! go- 
i eminent say in the educational system. 

The present system, with each state 
determining its educational policies re- 
gardless of what is happening elsewhere, 
is anything but uniform. Often a pupil’s 
entire academic career and later position 
in life depends on what state he goes to 
school in. Parents who have to move 
from one stale to another soon notice 
that their children find the going hard. 

Curricula and even subjects are often 
different. 

Helga Schucliardt, FDP educational 
expert, says that a teacher trained in 
Hamburg cannot automatically go and 
teach in other states. 

The SPD/FDP government coalition 
is determined to make this a major issue 

New system over 
university places 

here are to be more university 
. places, special entrance examina- 
tions and a lottery system to choose 
s udents in overcrowded subjects, the 

J'? 1 ' Etolion Ministers' Conference 
(KMk) has decided in Bonn. 

Schleswig Holstein Minister of Educa- 
tion Braun, the President of the KMK 
Ui " Jhe new regulations were more ac- 
ccptable to students” because they 
meant more flexibility and less recle- 
nicntaiion. He hoped if would also re- 
duce the intensity of the struggle for 
marks in the sixth forms. 

Hamburg was the only state to ab- 
stain, for constitutional reasons, from 
voting. Hamburg Minister of Science 

5™) sa,d he would have preferr- 
cd a federal agreement (Staalsvcrtrag) to 
an agreement between the states. 

The treaty is to be signed by state 
prune ministers on March 17. 

(Die Wff||, 16 February 197 B) 
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in tli is year’s slate elections, as well as 
in the 1980 general election. 

It is a sensitive and controversial 
issue, but there is a lot to be said Tor 
more uniformity in the system nnd the 
only way to achieve it seems to be by 
more central government control. 

Government spokesman Klaus Boiling 
seems unwilling to be drawn on the 
subject. However I gathered from high- 
ranking government officials that a 
three-phase concept has been worked 
out. 

The first phase lasting till the end 
of this year, is to inform the 
public who is at present responsible for 
what in the educational system. Former 
Minister of Education Hemut Rohde 
says: "The government and the state 
authorities have been cooperating on 
educational planning and policy since 
1 969. This has led many to believe that the 
government has more says in education 
than it in fact has.” 

In the second phase, lasting till au- 
tumn 1979 at the latest, the public will 
he told in government publications of 
the discrepancies between the various 
stales. 


Draft proposals for reform of the sys- 
tem will only be introduced in the third 
phase, lasting until shortly before the 
I960 general election. 

Government electoral strategists reck- 
on it would do the coalition nothing but 
good if the opposition rejected their 
proposals to reform the educational sys- 
tem just before the election. 

The SPD and the FDP are perfectly 
aware that the CDU/CSU opposition 
would reject any moves to limit the 
states* competence for educational poli- 
cy. 

Any act giving more power to the 
central government on education would 
need a change in the Basic Law. This in 
turn requires a two-thirds majority of 
the Bundestag and the Bundesrat. 

The latest agreements between the 
CDU and CSU mean there can be no 
change in the Basic Law without CSU 
agreement. The CSU's stance on educa- 
tional reform is clear — it wants even 
more say for the slate governments and 
less for Bonn. 

The CDU is in an unhappy position 
on this issue. Its sister party’s attitude 
means it Iras no room for manoeuvre. 

Some members of the CDU parlia- 
mentary party are also unhappy because 
they would like to see more uniformity 
and more central government control. 


Doctors face hard times 
says science council 


D octors and dentists in the Federal 
Republic of Gennany may in future 
have to seek work outside their profess- 
ion just as other graduates have been 
forced to do says the Bonn Science 
Council. 

The council, presenting its recommen- 
dations for the construction of medical 
schools, said doctors and dentists had 
hitherto been a privileged group with 
high incomes virtually guaranteed for 
jife. The job problems of their university 
contemporaries had not touched them 

Now it seemed this was going to 
change. 

The time was near the council said, 
when doctors might have to wait for pa- 
tients and even find work in other areas. 
The council based its opinions on dev- 

e ?P" ie . l,t ! 1 ,n . the profession. After a 
slight decline in medical students in the 

. B,e number of freshmen has 
doubled. 

There are 10,500 freshmen out of a 
Iota! of 55,000 medical students. This 
docs not include students originally re- 
jected by medical schools but now ac- 
cepted after courts upheld their rights. 

On the other hand, there has been no 
significant Increase in the number of 

betb in university clinics, the council 
said. 

The number of lecturers and technical 
sla has increased but not in proportion 
to tire massive increase in student num- 
ber Since 1970, would-be doctors no 
longer spend a period as medical assis- 
tostettdj Ihoy do a practical year. 
Tins has meant even greater demands , 
on clinics. The council fears this could 


lead to “long waiting lists for medical 
students wanting to do their clinical 
training or a reduction in standards, 
which is quite unacceptable." 

The problem cannot be solved even 
by closer cooperation with non-university 
clinics or more use of polyclinics. 

The council feels that little purpose 
would be served by increasing the num- 
ber of beds in university clinics. The 
costs are too high - DM400,000 to 
DM800,000 a bed. 

Running costs amount to 25 per cent 
of the original investment cost per year 


■■■■ *<■ ■ .. 

(these figures are not absolutely reliable 
because not all states provide adequate 
statistics). 

Forty per cent of all investment in 
university buildings goes to medical fa- 
culties. Any further increase would mean 
Jess for the other faculties, also expand- 
ing. With the student boom expected in 
the next few years, these faculties will 
have to teach their students more quick- 
ly and more cheaply. 

Any dramatic increase in university 
clinic building would also run counter*) 
the reduction of expenditure in .the 
health system. Even now, there is a dan- 
ger Of “bed mountains" not only in uni- 
versity but in all general hospitals. 

Patients now spend less time in 
hospital — which is unfortunate for me- 
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The position of the CDU/FDP s(a|. 
government in Lower Saxony is equal!! 
complicated. The coalition agreement 
between the two parties contains as 
FDP demand that the coalition suppoij 
government moves to remove the follow, 
ing areas from state to central govern 
ment jurisdiction: The enforcement ol 
compulsory education, vocational train, 
ing, uniformity of transfer regulations 
and leaving qualifications. 

The coalition agreement is clear-cut 
The state government of Herr Albrecht 
(CDU) now cannot remain silent but 
has to give active support to the prin. 
clple of more central government control 
trol. I 

This, means the CDU “rejeciioj 
front" is broken. It is also known that 
the Saarland, also ruled by a CDU/FDP 
coalition, would not stand in the way of 
these SPD/FDP demands. 

The SPD-ruled states realise the need 
for greater uniformity. There have been 
reports of dissension on this issue with, 
in the SPD, but they are groundless. 

This is indicated by the fact that 
Peter Glotz, Berlin Education Senate; 
was elected chairman of the SPD educa- 
tion committee precisely because of hit 
views on the need for more central con- 
trol. 

The Social Democrats find their FDP 
partners pushing this issue too hard 
The FDP want to introduce draft legisla- 
tion this year to underline that lliej 
have always argued for more central go- 
vernment control. 

The SPD, on the other hand, do not 
want the issue decided too soon. Thej 
want to keep it alive until the 1981 
general election. Dieter Kassing 

(Deutsches Allgemelnoa Sonntagsblilt, 

19 February I97i| 


dical students, who have less time to ol' 
serve and treat them, the council says. 

Different departments in the stall 
ministries of health are responsible fw 
university and non-university building 
and there is not enough coordination. 
The council stressed the need for rao« 
cooperation. 

The Science Council, unlike certain 
medical associations; is reluctant to talk 
of “too many doctors" but stresses the 
necessity of adaptation. 

Up to now, medical graduates have 
spent their practical year in hospital* 
The council recommends that some doct- 
ors should do their practical year in gf* 
neral practice that more joint practice} 
be set up, that certain health service) 
now been understaffed, such as county 
areas, the public health service, psychia- 
try, social medicine and research sliouli) 
take on more doctors. j 

Dentistry is a particular problem, sayj 
the council. More money has to be in- 
vested In dental faculties and there Is » 
particular shortage of university lectured 
Some reasons are the chances of earning 
far more in private practice, poor $tan<h 
ards of equipment and poor working 
conditions. 1 . ■ 

, The Science Council mentions recruif 
ing foreign dentists for 1 sortie posts. It a 
also looking into 1 the' possibility of set- 

ting up dental clinics outside the univer- 
sities. i 

The council rejected the proposal ti> 

■: jerntroduce L the old form of dental train- j 
ing. It does , however stress that accoro* , 

, ing to the German .medical prpfessioi 
Phy qualified doctor can boddriie a denf 
.1st and this could be an opportunity tl : 

retrain unernployed dpctb^ as dentjsfs. i . 
. -The i council. is to . publish separate ■. 
recommendations on 1 dentistry- -at tht 
end of the year. .. >j 

(Frankfurter AUgemeine Zelrii 
fur Deutschland, is February 19Tl) 
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Gremm’s new film both 
banal and extravagant 



D irector Wolf Gremm talks of free- 
dom and what it means to him at 
the beginning of his film Tod Oder 
Freiheit (Death or Freedom). 

He spoke of a sense of freedom when 
watching the film Jaws or the evening 
news bulletin, looking at Marlboro ad- 
vertisements and reading comics. His at- 
titude towards freedom, he said, was 
complex and full of contradictions. 
Which was why his film was so full of 
contradictions (as film reviewers have 
not been slow to point out). 

Wolf Gremm’s film is based on Schil- 
ler’s play Die RSuber (The Robbers). 
Gremm has reduced the sentimental, 
stormy original to the bare bones, the 
framework for his Him. However, the in- 
fluence of the original is always present; 
it dominates, and flaws Tod Oder Frei- 
heit. 

The technique is legitimate in itself, 
but Gremm the screenplay writer would 
have been doing Gremm the director a 
favour If he had written his own his story 
Instead of simply taking the verse out of a 
classical drama, inserting now action In 
places and filling the gaps with dull and 
unrivetting dialogue. 

Schiller's original is virtually nothing 
without the verse; which holds - the 
whole structure together. 

Gretnm attaches considerable impor- 
tance to professionalism and has used a 
horsemaster and an extra cutter for 
action sequences in this film. If he can 
afford such luxuries, he ought to get a 
dialogue writer to overhaul his screen- 
play. 

His adaptation falls between two 
stools. It is neither free enough, nor 
faithful enough to the original. Gremm 
cannot hold the necessary balance be- 
tween the banal : and the extravagant 
Jost Volcano’s camerawork is technically 
masterly, but this does not compensate 
for the inadequacies and generally poor 
performances of most, of the actors. 

Only Mario Adorf and Peter Sattmann 
are at all convincing in this film, and we 
can see them in far better form almost 
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N ot one of the characters in Eugene 
O’Neill’s later plays seems to be 
able to get by without a bottle of whisk- 
ey - Irish whiskey, of course, for they 
arc Irish Americans; 

Indeed they seem to spend most of 
their lives drinking and bemoaning the 
ways of the 'World. That is how rich 
property owner James ^Tyrone spends 
most of his time in O'Neill’s four-act 
play Bin Mond fQr die Beladenen. For- 
mer British Army major Cornelius Me- 
lody in Fast ein Poet is no different. 

The two plays have been performed 
in this country recently and one cannot 
help noticing the strong similarity bet- 
ween them.' ; ;i 

Ein Mond fQr die Beladenen is now 
on at Ida Ehre’s Hamburger Karnmer- 
spieleri. •' It Is impressively: directed ' by 
Rick Mueller and Rebate Heilmeyet 
plays' the part of Josie, the resolute far- 
mer’s daughter. J5ns Andersson is direc- 


every day at the Stuttgart theatre. Gert 
Frftbe’s performance frequently oversteps 
the limits of acting respectability. 

Gremm’s aim, in his own words, was 
to make a great Gennan , film out of a 
great German story.. His success is only 
partial. 

Gremm is an aficionado of gangster 
films and Italian westerns, regional per- 
iod pieces and Costume dramas. He 
takes a childlike delight in cinematic ar- 
tistry. The swordfights and torture 
scenes are the best I have seen for many 
years, the huge boulders tumble down 
the slopes in classic style. 

His playful use of the medium’s tech- 
niques is admirable; his mastery of the 
more essential dramatic virtues of time 
and space and timing considerably less 
so. 

At one moment the film is galloping 
away, completely out of control, at the 
next it has slowed to a slow, lazy trot. 
The story suffers from some incompre- 
hensible cuts. There arc far too many 
tears and demonstrative emotions, but 
they follow from the overall pacing of 
the film. 

Grcnmi’s film tells us less about death 
and freedom than about the yearnings 
ami failures of the German cinema. The 
loss of our best directors during the 
Third Reich, the inadequate reconstruct* 
Ion of film schools after the war and 
the luck of technically qualified teachers 
mean that there is a gap in the German 
film-producing scene that has never 
been satisfactorily filled. 

Gremm’s film is trying to take the 
place of an entire genre. It underlines 
how far we still have to go before we 
can make good action films. We simply 

lack the money and the know-how. 

Regina Ziegler, the brave producer of 
Tod vnd Freiheit, had to scrape together 
a budge t so paltry that it would have pro- 
duced howls of derision from Italian or 
American producers. 

Still, it was an attempt to do some- 
thing new. Wolf Gremm may one day 
achieve his ambition of producing good 
action cinema In this country. He ought to 
consider cooperating more with other 
directors and film-makers in this country.- 

• i Thomas Petz 

(SUddautscha Zeltung, 1 1 J February 1978) 


O’Neill’s world 
of whiskey 
and remorse 

i ■ 1 i * ‘.i ; ’ • : 1 .I- 1 i" ' 

ting andther production i of the-' same 
play in Ltibeck. Fast ein Poet had- its. 
German premiere in- Ltibeck recently: 

.It soon becomes clear why these char- 
acters. are. always trying to (drown- their 
troubles. The fact , that' O’Neill describes 
Melody as. ’’almost a poet" gives usia 
clue, : 1 ' J ; "-mI 

Melody : is a dreamer who leaves Eng- 
land behind him and goes .to live in 
the: US of the pioneering .days; Life here 
is tough, too tough for him and lie tries 
to escape; the: harsh realities by mixing 
in a small world : of intellectuals. Whis- 
key facilitates this escape.- . ■ ■ ’ ■ 
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Mario Adorf and Erika Pluhar In a scene from Wolf Gramm's Death or Freedom, band 
on Schiller’s The Robbers. (Photo: cic) 

Soft and subtle Gluck is 

■ ■ 

1 ■ 

star opera attraction 

C hristoph Wilibald Gluck’s opera Or - The second part complements the 

pheus and Eurydice, directed and first, giving contour to Orpheus’s hallu- 

cliorcographed by John Neumeier, con- cinatory experiences as, ravaged by sor- 

ducted by Eugen Jochum with stage sets row, he wanders through the underworld 

by Marco Arturo is one of the star at- and tries to bring Eurydice back. This 

tractions on the Hamburg State Opera’s sequence contains a number of striking 
programme at the moment. images: Orpheus walking slowly down 

! must begin by singling out Eugcn long flights of steps into the catacombs; 

Jochum, conducts the Philharmonic harsh focussing suddenly on the faces of 

State Orchestra in masterly style. His in- the dead, revealing their hopeless long- 

tcrprclation of Gluck is soft nnd sutic. ing for life; the way they cling to Or- 

He makes maximum use of echo effects, pheus, like lemures. 
uses the mobility of tin' piano pieces to Orpheus wanders through night to 

the full to bring out the richness of the come to the light. Eurydice is wandering 

melody and do full justice to Gluck’s among the blessed in a place of medita- 

intentions. lion bathed in soft light and flooded 

He makes it quite clear that Gluck’s with gentle music. The blessed walk in 

work is fundamentally baroque in style slow dignity. We know how the story 

— though inspired and not at all sche* ends. Orpheus disobeys the command 
malic. and looks at his beloved, at which she 

Neumeier, too, concentrates on the dies once and for all. 

historical aspect of the opera. His Or- Or at least this is how the story 
pheus and Eurydice is split into three should end. Not so in Gluck’s version, 
parts. The first describes an everyday where Amor takes pity on the unfortu- 

event: a man is mourning for his dead nate lovers. This is the third part of the 

wife. opera, the world of the baroque theatre. 

We see Orpheus on an almost bare taking place in a miniature theatre on 

stage, with only a park bank and an the large stage. We see a distant fairy 

open grave. Men and women in black tale in a strange; artificial world, full of 

follow thecoffin. Orpheus, in mourning, gods, amorettes, muses and shepherds, 
looks as we would expect a modern sirt-. The dancing is excellent Francois 

ger to look: suit, white, open-necked Klaus is a poetic Orpheus, Colleen Scott 

shirt, and long hair. Orpheus stabs him- a loving Eurydice, Kevin Haigen a lively, 

self to death on the park bench,’ is self-confident Am of. The dancing is 

found by passers-by and carried out historic, the style strictly baroque. • 

This device underlines the difference 
between 1762, the year in which Or- 

James Tyrone also fails to come to Bfend ?“ ly ‘ lice w f 

terms with reality.. He seeks refuge in « nd ‘®? 8 - **«““■!> ver- 

permanent intoxication or guiltily re- W”; . .idea n quite sunply 

turns- to the arms of Josie. begging for- • *** 

ftiveriess. history in ..question, ■ . 

There are loud and comical scenes ’ 3^ r s, John^'Neu- 

when the grrogance pf the poet, man- meicr di^cted an unfmgettabre. Hon 
qu Fa punctured. The mood Is plegaic MM? Gluck's nmsic. This; version ef 
Md symphonic as tjmie sei*s low ml "pt qul e so controversial hqt 

affecton from a : lover appalled at ,h)s “ equally bnlHant. This work is an ut- 
fimnkpnnesa ; ' teriy convincing synthesis of ballet' and 

ic .« U Grant opera m such a very rare thing: 


James Tyrone also fails to -come to 
terms with reality . He seeks refuge in 
permanent intoxication or guiltily re- 
turns- to the arms of Josie, begging for- 
giveness. 

There are loud and comical scenes 
whep the qrrogance pf the poet, man- 
que is punctured, T4 e mood Is $legaic 
and symphonic as. Tpmie seeks love and 
affection from a; lover appaijed at, his 
drunkenness, .j , ■ . j „ .- 

. .Neither play is easy to act Great sub- 
tlety k called for to, prevent some scenes 
getting darigerpusly, close to a kiqti of 
psychoanalytical seance or \ralioyring in 
mere (Verbosity..', i .. - i 

■ the, fJttbqck production . of E/ja .Afontf 
fQr die Belqtfpflfn does not qqite. succe- 
ed hi avoiding these extremes. . 

;■ ■*. Director, , Andersson lias, gon^ to . great 
paifli to. get .the milieu right, but Pag-t 
mar Laurens as Jqsfe, robust , corn pared 

Continued. on 


Wblfgang Schflne, who sings - the part 
ol Orpheris,'' iS' the ideal' rtitm- 1 for 1 (ftp 
-part. His interprehtiori Is exWtifihtial — 
rti&vlrig' 'And^nibwd blit never sentimen- 
tal. : His volte fs dedp, his ■ pcrfontiartde 
Tivettinft 1 JUdlfh Beckhtann, wHo' sihgS. 
Eutydice, p&rthers ' hirrt well 1 ; w]tft : He/ 
find’ soprano voice' and geMitfes. GabWcfe 

Fuchs sings the part' of Amor! ; ’ ! v ; ' : - 

• "i i" --O' ri.-rt: t? ruii *• ' 

* • i- .. ; ■ ; ii . •• 1 v ;.>!•' i -.- ■) i ftp , , : i i i 

(Holer Nachrichteiii 14 February 1978) 
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Bio-feedback device helps 
patients help themselves 

T he bio-feedback principle is now 
being applied in psychiatry as a 


JL being applied in psychiatry as a 
means of controlling vegetative bodily 
functions. 

A team of G6ttingen psychiatrists, 
headed by Professor Hans Carl Leuncr, 
director of the Deparment of Psychothe- 
rapy and Psychosomatics of the Gottin- 
gen University Psychiatric Clinic, has in- 
troduced the respiratory feedback system 
Into psychiatry. 

In order to prevent or reduce faulty 

Day hospital is 
ideal for aged 

U n unusual geriatric day hospital 
which can treat up to GO patients 
with a therapeutic method experts con- 
sider ideal for certain ailments and which 
costs much less than ordinary treatment 
has opened in Frankfurt. 

Patients report in the morning and re- 
turn home in the evening. The national 
health system estimates that the new 
method saves about 45 per cent of nor- 
mal costs. 

The idea is based on the realisation 
that more ami more elderly people suf- 
fer from ailments which require inten- 
sive care for several hours during the 
day but do not call for round-the-clock 

lrea ^ e l| L -tinuLjand 

money to keep them In a hospital over- 
night . . . and night care is a particularly 
costly Item in a hospital's budget. 

The Frankfurt Geriatric Clinic treats 
only patients who ore not bedridden, 
and its objective is to let them return 
home as quickly as possible. 

The clinical treatment is coupled with 
rehabilitation therapy aimed at making 
use of available reserves of strength, thus 
postponing the time when the patient 
can no longer look after himself. 

This includes occupational therapy, 
gymnastics, geriatric sports and minia- 
ture golf. 

Those who find it difficult to walk re- 
ceive specialised training on a number 
of different surfaces including cobble- 
stones. Lunch is served in a cafeteria, 
and there ore bunks for siestas. 

Hans Helimuth Kannenberg 

(Kdlner Slidi-Anzelgar, 18 February.! 978) 
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bodily functions of a vegetative or psy- 
chosomatic nature, the team enables pa- 
tients to see and hear their respiratory 
functions by means of an electronic 
measuring instrument. 

The desired effect of reducing tension 
and anxieties is better achieved by respi- 
ratory feedback than by other bio-feed- 
back methods. 

The patient is Tilted with a belt 
around the lower chest area which regis- 
ters evert the smallest respiratory action 
■ by transforming it into electrical im- 
pulses, says Professor Leuner. A control 
mechanism with an amplifier and a 
sound generator converts breathing into 
visual and acoustic signals. 

Whonever the patient breathes In, a 
lamp lights up and dims again as he ex- 
hales. The patient is instructed to lie 
down and concentrate on the rhythmic 
lighting up and dimming of the lamp 
while at the same time paying attention 
to the acoustic signal monitoring his re- 
spiratory rhythm. 

The objective is to make the patient 
find his own rhythm which eventually 
leads to relaxation and a breathing 
rhythm similar to that during sleep. 

<.-i In the. course of> research over .several 
years the Gbttlngen team used this 
method to treat more than 400 patients 
with neuro-vegetative, psychosomatic 
and various neurosis symptoms. After 
three to five 30-minute exercises close 
to 80 per cent of the patients felt relax- 
ed and free of anxieties. 

- Asked about the effects of the ther- 
apy* the patients said they felt calm and 
much less jittery. Others who - had cate- 
gorised themselves as timid, said the 
treatment had made them more self- 
assured. 

Some even said the treatment made 
them happy and alert as opposed to th- 
eir former melancholy and tiredness. 

Statistical evaluation of this therapy 
shows that it calms, increases alertness 
and acts as an anti-depressant. Phobias 
are. breathed away, so to speak. , 

Professor Leuner considers fifteen 30 
minute sessions (three sessions a week) 


most effective. This 
should be followed 
by one exercise a 
week to secure a 
more lasting effect. 
In some patients 
the beneficial re- 
sults extended over 
a period of several 
months or a full 
year. The electronic 
Instrument through 
which the respira- 
tory functioris are 
seen and heard Is 
nianufactured ’ by a 
Gottingen company. 
Some of them have 
already been in- 
stalled in clinics - 
and are being used 1 
in private practice. 
The general trend is 
to provide patients 
who respond well 
with an instrument, 
they can use at. 
home., But ;before. 
this .can become 
wide-spread the cost 
of the instrument will 
have to be reduced.' 

Margot Said-Lang 

'■ (Dor Tagessplegal, 
18 February 1978) 



Painless needle: laser beam acupuncture. 

• ' (Photo) Sbraa 


Munich firm produt 
beam acupuncture 


A cupuncture one of the oldest 
forms of therapy, has joined forces 
with modem technology. The silver nee- 
dle can now. be replaced by a laser 
beam. 

Following extensive tests the . laser 
beam has proved its effectiveness, in the 
treatment of pain. The instrument that 
goes under the name of AkupiUas has 
bepn developed jointly ;' by Messersch- 
mi tt-B&lko w-BIohm in Ottobrun and 
Siemens in Munich. 

The laser beam is painless and sterile, 
penetrating the skin to between 3 and 
10 millimetres. This means the beam 

can be applied to highly sensitive zones 
such as tonsils. 

Laser beams are now finding a wide 
range of applications in medicine. The 
Soviety for Ray and Environment Re- 
search in Neuherberg near Munich 
(GSF) reports the successful use of laser 
scalpels in laboratories and operating 
theatres. Successes have also been re- 
ported, in the treatment of bums and 
haemorrhaging stomach ulcers. 


Good results have also been achicr. 
in the treatment of bladder turn© 
Tumours up to the size of a hazelc 
have been, successfully treated at & 
Urological University Clinic in Murid 1 

Claus HOhat 
(MUnchner Merkur, 14 February IB 



T he health of the young is deteriora- 
ting. Twenty-five ' per cent of 
youngsters suffer from circulatory dis- 
orders, 30 per cent have bad posture and 
one out of four is overweight. 

Today’s youth is much more suscept- 
ible to colds, exhaustion and nervous 
disorders than previous generations. In 
other words many young people ore ripe 

for a spa. 

The German Health Insurance , for 
WJiitc-coliar Workers has now opened a 
model institution - a youth spa costing 
30 million dcutschinarks. 

The speed at which the health of the 
young is deteriorating is borne out by 
Statist ics. Of 110,000 young people in 
Bavaria who had compulsory checkups 
at the beginning of their working lives, 
22 per cent were found to be subject to 
health hazards in their chosen occupa- 
tion. Only four years earlier this figure 
amounted to 14 per cent, . . 


New centre to teach young 
how to keep healthy 


At the new spa In Pfrontcn, Allgflu, 
19 spa therapists, one sports teacher and 
one social worker look after the 14-to 
19-year olds admitted on the recom- 
mendation of their doctors. 

During the 29-day stay the yoiing 
people are divided into groups with cu$«. 
tom-mad^ therapy for each. The objec- 
tive is to eliminate risk and motivate the 
young people towards a more health- 
oriented way of life. The boys and girls 
are provided with therapeutic baths and 
large gymnasiums. ' 

The therapy staff is assisted by 25 
nurses, four ntasseura arid a dietician, 
arid the health resort is open to the 
children of all insured parents. 


Retraining eating habits is assisted by 
a special kitchen in which the young- 
sters are permitted to prepare their own 
meals. • 

Alcoholic beverages are banned but 

Pi? the o hUdren > B private rooms 
s permitted. The curriculum includes 

° f J hcaIlh training- a week in 
which the dangers of smoking are 
stressed, A two- to three-hour nap* in- 
doors or outdoors, is mandatory ” ■ 

. For recreation there ire three televi- 
sion rooms, a discotheque, do-it-yourself 

bnS s 0PS, H b ° Wlin8 alleys * Ptofr-Pong, 
billiards and a music room with \m\m- 

men /*‘ B '' ■ Stankiewitz •- ; 

(kfilner Stadt-Anzelgor, ! 1 February 1978) 


O’Neill’s world 

' I . . 

Continued from page 12 

to the frail Renpte Hcilmeyer. of & 
Hamburg production, docs, npt conviiw 
And because she docs - not 
Jttrgen Haug’s confessions and sclf-bfr 
rations loose their effect. i ■ : 

Peter Preissler, wiio has direetd 
O’N.eiil in Hanover in.tjip past, (Jim® 
the Osnabrtlck production, witji. the eifr 
phasis on characterisation. . ■ , . M 

TJie loving mother Nora is ‘ qtom 
played by SIgrid Zander. DeijJiti Wf 
thing, she is proud of her bfragianM 1 
husband. The daughter, Sara, is tom b 
tween love and hate of her father id 
also fears the loss of 'her lover’ 1 (**! 
does not appear qn stage). ■/!• 1 ‘HV 

■ The major himself 'is a forceful, bj 
posing personality, played by OsriM# 
theatre director JOrgen Brock. i A 

Milieu does not, play :suchi;ad irt | pi | j 
taut 'part in this, production. . Wiraf- 
first seems merely a personal' tragi- 1 ## 
edy grows in i stature ’ and : becoiwM 
Universal significance, it ’begins.® 5 - 2 
licking,,, loud-mouthed ;.<jptiiedyi jf 
turns, into ;■ remorseless, , jtragrch 1 dWj 
sionmenfci Preissler ) does , notr.QfijjJ 
other hand, advocate? a. return 
reality, and ,■ rejection of .all .,iW# 
dreams. He leaves the qpfitiqriiiPPS^; 

The audience seemed tobe ( i.niprt$ 
and ; L -heard a. number of , 

discussing the • play on. • the ) way L WJ j, 
This. ^ a, powerful; Jestrmorty :fe> ttjii 
levance of this play and. this prpdyWj 

■ : ; : ■■ , i .< 

■ ' .'I I ■: 'T/Die Waiii *7 FebruiirJ 1 ^! 
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Exploring the life and social times 
of the selfish animal gene 


I t has long been belifeved thdt the so- 
cial 1 behaviour of 'animals is deter- 
mined by the need to preserve the spec- 
ies. 1 Biologists have up to now assumed 
that* higher fonns of animal life have; a 
natural inhibition against killing one of 
their own species. ' ,,it! 

Recent observation of animal beha- 
viour and experiments Cohtradict this 
theory. Scientists observing the beha- 
viour of the white-nosed 1 Guerton mon- 
key in' Uganda recorded the i following 
scene: a male, liaving defeated his rival, 
took over Its harem arid 1 pro deeded to 
copulate with several rutting females. As 
soon as he noticed a mother with its 
baby, it attacked her. After four days, the 
mother was too weak to resist. The male 
killed and ate the baby.' 

Four weeks 1 later andther baby ’was 
born iri the 1 pack. The male again 
pounced on it and killed it. Three 
months later} two young were bom and 
the male this time looked after them 
peacefully and lovingly. 

Scientists have made similar observa- 
tions with other species of monkey— pa- 
vians, Indian Hulmans and African 
Mountain Guerezas. As soon as a male 
monkey has taken over a harem, it kills 
all the young. Then it copulates with the 
female monkeys. When his own young 
are born, he is far from unfriendly 
towards them. He will even defend them 
heroically against all enemies. 

Lion also lives in harem families, and 
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the same kind of behaviour has been 
observed in them. Behavioural scientists 
have been puzzled by this and have 
tended to dismiss the killing of young 
as an accident, a pathological abnormal- 
ity. 

According to their theory, it had to be 
an abnormality, otherwise the theory 
would lose validity. 

The number of reports of this ’‘highly 
deviant** behaviour Increased over the 
years. N6w there is no longer any doubt 
that aniiqals frequently kill members of 
their own species. It has become clear 
that there is no such thing as a natural 
taboo among animals against killing the- 
ir own species. The theory of .the preser- 
vation of the species begins to look sha- 
ky. 

How. can this kind of animal beha- 
viour be explained without liaving re- 
course to the “accident of nature’* 
theory? It is clear that it has nothing to 
do with the preservation of the species. 
Indeed, is there any meaning or sense in 
this behaviour at all? 

Wolfgang Wickler, director of the 
Max Planck Institute for Behavioural 
Physiology in Seewiesen, and his assis- 
tant Uta Seibt have written a book ex- 


amining this question and. providing — 
amazing though this may seem — a bio- 
logical explanation. 

They owe their insights ’‘not to im- 
proved experimental techniques or 
methods of statistical analysis but -to a 
revision of our thinking.** The two aut- 
hors have abandoned the theory of the 
preservation of the species and worked 
on- - the iassumption that economicJaC- 
tors, and particularly tlie genes’ are the 
main explanation for this' behaviour. 

Individual animals preserve their own 
genes and continue their line. They do 
not primarily presorve the species. The 
killing of die young is an extreme illus- 
tration. 

A lion usually rules a pack for two or 
three years before it is driven away 1 by 
its succesor. Lionesses often spend up to 
30 months looking after their young and 
in this period they cannot mate. They 
only begin to rut after this time. 

The Hon cannot wait that long. It kills 
the young and copulates with the lion- 
ess, ensuring that its genes are preserved. 
Gestation among white-nosed Guenon 
monkeys last about four to months. The 
young bom later in the case quoted 
above could be its own - no wonder it 
takes such loving care of them. 

According to this theory, animal be- 
haviour is determined by the selfishness 
of the gene. The title Wickler and Seibt 
have given to their book is 77>e Prin- 
ciple of Selfishness - Causes and Conse- 


quences of Social Behaviour, (Hoffmann 
and Campe Verlag, Hamburg, 372 pages. 
DM 36). 

Wickler and Seibt quote from August 
Weismann*s Keimbahn: M CeUs can only 
come from cells. Genes are, as a rule, 
copied exactly. The body or soma cells 
needed to build iip the organism with 
its various organs come from the bud 
cells . . the function of the organism is 
to multiply its genes and pass them 
on to another organism.** 

Wickler and Seibfs book is a synthe- 
sis of this theory and the Darwinian 
theory of the survival of the fittest. 

The authors, come to the following 
conclusion: “The . genes have built the 
organism in their own interest. In so .far 
as the organism is necessary fof the, pre- 
servation and reproduction of the genes, 
they guide Us behaviour jn such a way 
as to ensure their own reproduction.** . 

Brothers and sisters have the same 
gepes, so that mutual help between 
parents and children, and among rela- 
tives, has its advantages. Wickler .and 
Seibt use their theory to explain the be- 
haviour of bees. 

The female offspring of the queen 
bee do riot have offspring of their own 
but concentrate instead of looking after 
the queen bee’s offspring. Up to now 
the question has been asked: what is the 
purpose of sterility, if, as Darwin main- 
tains, what counts is to reproduce one- 
self as plentifully as poasible and ensure 
one’s survival?’ 

In the case of the bees, we have- to 
remember how closely related they are. 
Sisters are more closely related that 
mother and daughter (they have more 
common genes.) 

Brothers and sisters are even less clo- 
sely related than mother and daughter. 

Continuad on page 14 
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New Information Service 
on Multilateral Development Projects 

International Development Project Procurement News To 
Be Published Twice Monthly; 

Business Opportunities Worth US-Dollar 5 Billion a Year; 

A World Bank, UNDP and U.N. Joint Effort 

Early In 1978, Development Forum, a monthly newspaper dealing with Interna- 
tional economic and social policy, will launch a Business Edition which will 
appear twice a month, carry announcements of all new projects to be 
financed by the World Bank and the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) and give indications of the kind of goods, equipment, maohlnery, ser- 
vices and construction contraqls to be procured ana let through International 
competitive bidding. It will also contain the editorial matter In trie edition pub- 
lished for a general audience. 

The Business Edition will provide executives with a useful key to Important 
markets. Its procurement notices will cover, as much as US-Dollar o billion . 
worth of potential orders a year. 

The World Bank (129 member countries) end He affiliate, the International De- 
velopment Association (117 member countries), finance ma|or projects In 
agriculture end rural development, education, urban development, tourism, 
water supply and sewerage, Industry, transportation and Infrastructure. The 
World Bank Group currently commfts about US-Dollar. 7 billion in develop- 
ment funds a year. 

UNDP, whloh operates the world’s largest taohnioal co-operation programme 
(close to 160 countries are currently Being assisted) emphasizes prs-lnveet- 
ment work. Project expenditures between 1977 and 1981 will average about: !. 
US-Dollar 800 million s year ■ ‘ , i . 

Development Forum's procurement notices will state the type of projeot pro- , 

posed for International financing, the country which has applied for the loan 
(In the case of ..the World Bank and its affiliate) or the grant (In the case of’ 
UNDP), and its statue within the International organisation's approval process . 
(moat of the notloe8 will probably appear just before formal approval is • 
given). The kinds of goods and eervloes to be procured through International . 
competitive bidding, a rough time schedule of the progress of work envi- 
saged, and most Important of all, the data when tender or bidding documents 
for each class of procurement will be available, the address from which they i 
may be obtained, the required fee, H any, and other practical Information, will, 

also be Included In the notices. . . 

The Introductory subscription fee for Development Foruri} Business Edition IS 1 

U9-Dopar160, - . Inquiries may be addressed to: ' ; ' > * 1 
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Development Forum 
United Nations 
Grand Central P.O.Box 6850 
New York, N.Y. 10017 . 
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or to ' Development Fbrum 

• • " ' Subscriptions Department : - 
I - • United Nations 
.]„ CH-1211 Geneve .10 ■ ( . 

, Switzerland . ; / . . 
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Therapy seminars to help 
divorcees cope with life 


T he Federal Republic of Germany’s 
first divorce seminar Iras been es- 
tablished in Essen by psychotherapists 
Norbert Szepanski, 29, and Acliim 
Sturmberg, 28. 

Says Norbert Szepanski: “Some 
lOOjOOO couples get divorced every year. 
Many of them arc unable to cope with 
the psychological consequences without 
outside help. Depression and even sui- 
cide attempts are the order of the day, 

*1 know what I’m talking about be- 
cause I'm divorced myself. No matter 
bow bad a marriage, you cannot strip 
yourself of it as if you were changing 
coats* 

The eight men and women divorcees 
meet once a week in the, consulting 
rooms of the Essen psychotherapists. 
The cost for ten sessions is DM I SO. 

‘‘Such seminars have been common in 
the United States for Some time; but the 
charges there are very much higher* 
says Herr Szepanski. “We find that the 
financial burdens following a divorce are 
such that most people could not partici- 
pate if we charged them more* 

The second seminar is to begin short- 
ly, and there is a wailing list for the 
next one. It Is obvious that the two 
Essen psychotherapists have filled a gen- 
uine need. 

The participants are usually very in- 
hibited at the start. But Norbert Sze- 
panski solves this by telling them about 
his own experience afterjys divorce, 

Selfish genes 

Continued from page 1 3 
If we assume that an individual will al- 
svays choose its closest relatives for so- 
cial help because this is the best means 
of ensuring the survival of its own 
genes, then it is only logical that female 
drones should look after their sisters. 
And this is precisely what happens. 

Wickler and Seibfs work is not mere 
theorising. They back their theories up 
with hard fact and calculations, working 
out the precise degrees of relationship in 
a pack of lions or among bees. The be- 
haviour they predict on the basis of th« 
ier calculations always coincides with 

hab*! ? ° bSCrVCd in the anima,s * natural 

How do we explain the "altruism” in 
nature? The way a mother sacrifices her- 
self for her young. Here, too, the gene 
rules. By rescuing her young, the mother 

at the same time ensures the survival of 
her genes. 

Wickler and Seibt have observed that 
economic principles are the behavioural 
motor in animal life - not just in he- 
roic cases such as that of the mother 
but in everyday life. A predator weighs 
up Use risks and the possible gain, the 
relationship of effort to reward, when it 
kills a wild deer. . 

As Wickler puts it: “Actions are de- 
IcrmincJ by the overall advantage they 
will bring for the genes. The overall ad- 
vantage consists of the Individual advan- 
tage for the agent plus all the advan- 
tages that will accrue to its relatives, 
depending on the closeness of relation- 
ship. We have, up to now, underesti- 
mated animals’ ability to weigh up ad- 
vantages and disadvantages and to re- 
cognise varying degrees of relationship.* 1 

Christoph Pech 

-(Ktiincr Sttdl-Anzeiger, IS February J978) 




Feet first 

Big white bare feet signal the start of a 
pedottrlans-only zona in the city of Kessel 

(Photo: Werner Lengemenn) 
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Suddenly they start talking, and they 
are clearly glad of the opportunity to 
talk about their problems. This is parti- 
cularly so for men because, as Heir Sze- 
panski puts it, “It is considered natural 
for a woman to show her emotions. But 
men are expected - to be strong and 
silent, and they act the part . . . usually 
explaining how glad they are to have rid 
■themselves of the shackles. But behind 
that facade lurks a very different reality* 
To start with, there are the financial 
problems of a divorce. 

"Once a marriage lias foundered and 
the two people involved have no other 
way of hurting each other, they at least 
want to inflict as much material damage 
as they can* 

The outcome is that the loser fre- 
quently finds that he has not enough 
money left to lire on. 

In one case a 40-year old man had to 
move in with his mother because he 
could no longer nfford an apartment of 
his own. 

The change in the way of life also 
causes problems. Housewives frequently 
find it hand to go back to work and men 
are helpless once faced with the necessi- 
ty of looking after their food and clothing. 

To make matters worse, friends and 
acquaintance frequently distance them- 
selves from divorcees because they 
grow tired of lamentations about the vi- 
ciousness of the cx-spouSe. 

After- married -life, loneliness usually 
becomes insufferable. In many instances 
the divorcee feels like half a person. 

And notwithstanding the rule of 
thumb that the worse a marriage the ea- 
sier to seek a divorce, women who have 
been abused by their husbands do not 
always rejoice at their new free- 
dom. Psychotherapists frequently find 
that post-divorce problems are even 
worse following such marriages. 

“One of the most common problems 
we have to deal with is the feeling of 
guilt. Some cannot stop blaming them- 
selves, while Olivers blame everything 

on the ex-spouse," says Norbert Sze- 
panski. 

Many divorcees seek refuge in alcohol; 
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Sweet warning , 

Seven-year-old Sven Hordemarten of 
Eiten painted a graphic picture of the 
dangers of tooth decay In his prize-win- 
ning entry In a poster competition 
organised by the Ministry of Health. 

(Photo: dpa) 

while others look for new partners. In 
cases where a new partnership is started 
before the aftermath of the old one has 
been overcome the same problems arise 
that led to the dissolution of the mar- 
riage in the first place. 

The objective of the two Essen psy- 
chotherapists is to enable divorcees to 
talk it out and thus come to grips with 
their position. The therapy aims at en- 
abling the patients to cope with divorce 
while time preparing them for a possible 
new partnership. 

The seminar is also available to un- 
married couples who have broken up. ■ 

Horst Zimmermann 

(Stult garter Nnchrlchten, 14 February 1978) 

Court rules on 
sex education 

I t all started when a man saw a picture 
of a stallion servicing a mare in his 
ten-year old daughter's biology textbook. 

! Then he saw a description in the 
book of human sexual intercourse. 

The father, a civil servant, took the 
matter to court, demanding that his 

daughter be exempted from sex -educa- 
tion. 

, The case has now been rejected by 
; the Karlsruhe Constitutional Court. The 
nation's highest court has held that sex 
education falls primarily in the province 
■of parental care. But the state has an ob- 
ligation to provide education and is thus 
entitled to Include sex education in the 
curriculum of its schools. 

Sexuality the ruling points out, has 
many social ramifications. 

The Constitutional Court stressed, 
however, that sex education at school 
must be unbiased and must not interfere 

.•with parental authonty and parents* reli- 
gious views. 

t Ti? , 5cl l 0 ? 1 most desist from any at- 
tempt to influence young people to fa- 

Wllertfthese * aUal a * B * ud »- 

Where these limitations are overatenbed 

intervene.* 0 * 

Provided the limits outlined by the 
court arc observed, sex education at’ 

■Sy* «* Squire parental con- 

saw or - ““***. 

(Hannovflftche AUgemulnfl. JLS February J 97s) 
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Mayor’s scheme 

to reward 

• < . 

new parents 

F ranz Vit, mayor of Aldenhtn*. 

(pop. 13,000), decided to act agai^ 
diminishing birth rates due to the pa 
when the rate, dropped to a mere I 2 
babies a year. 

With the approval of the SPD mria 
ty in the city council, he set a& 
DM25,000 as an incentive for citizenih 
propagate and thus restore Aldenhove^ 
reputation as the Fpderal Republics! 
Germany's most fertile city. 

Franz Vit will present the parenttd 
every new Aldenhovener with a chen 
for DM150 and. a bunch of flown. 

, The mayor will make the presents 
In the maternity ward or in the couplt] 
home, regardless whether the parents a 
rich or poor. 

The move has. been opposed byte 
non-partisan head of the city adminife 
tion, Hermann Goertz, 57, who hot) 
that no-one could seriously believe tti 
DM150 would induce citizens to Him 
away their Polls. 

The Opposition CDU on the cound 
also voted against the project. The q 
the mayor simply wants to drum ij 
votes. 

Herr Goertz, however, says he. wad 
be prepared to vote in favour of a m 
promise solution. 

“I consider it wrong, to give era 
family DM150, even for a first child.*; 
families with two children should p 
DM500 for the third one” 

He maintains that it would be beto 
to give the money to people for wta 
the birth of a child is a financial butte 
than fo those citizens who need no* 
sis tan ce. 

(Hannovenche AUgomeine, 17 February l«i 

Survey reveals 
abortion secrecy 

T hirty-three per cent of women 4 
not tell their husbands that M 
have had an abortion. 

This has emerged from a study by ft 
Klaus Peter Runte, 37, a gynaecoM 
who has performed many abortions. 

“Since the amendement of the AK V ' 
tion Law In June 1976 the number* 
abortions has Increased ten-fold,” stf 
Dr Runte. 

The national figure for 1977 w* 
50,000, and in Dr Runte's clinic 
some 750 women. 

A questionnaire revealed that: 

• One in four women decides ^ 
rely on her own to have an abortion! , 
• Every second woman consults M 
mother, girlsfriend or sister, but hot 
father of the child; 

, • 33 per cent of the fathers M 
leam about' the abortion. In fact, tW 

know nothing qbout the pregnancy dp; 
er. ... r 

The motivations women ^ivp are: ■>. 

■ • T oouid never have accepted $ 

father of' the c hil d as my hUsbs®^.; 

(most frequent ‘ill 

. • "The father of the child is 
too old;* , ; ■' 

* “It was marital rape." ■ V'aJ - 
, m 44 per. cent of the, 
women said they aborted to avoid 1 
'Cluj' pteblems, , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ij ' 

■ ^^^ity-hiost women ^ ] 

or adequate -economic cirobirisUnc^' 
zays Dr Runte. i.**?.- .■ . ; l 

■■ -CWfiUam ^Dactag! lftJFabiW/^^ 
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Death in the ring: is professional boxing 

paid sport or legal homicide? 


Twanty-yoar-old West Berlin welterweight 
boxer Jttrg Eipel's fife hung by a thread 
after hie European championship bout 
against Alain Marlon of France on 17 
December In Crail, near Paris. Eipel lay In a 
come for five weeks and his doctors are 
still not prepared to forecast whether he 
will ever regain normal health. As always 
when accidents of this kind happen in the 
ring, the ethics of professional boxing are 
aired and a complete ban or other legal 
provisions considered. This article Is 
written by Kaiserslautern SPD Bundestag 
deputy Adolf MQIIer-Emmart, a well- 
known advocate of stricter safeguards in 
die ring. 

M ore than 30Q boxers have died in 
the ring since the war and thou- 
sands have had their health seriously 
damaged. Most have been professional 
boxers. 

So we ought not to take notice only 
when the practice of ruthless managers 
and promoters riding roughshod over 
human life and health in the interests of 
purses and pugilistic show business hits 
the headlines. 

In 1968 Jupp Elze of Cologne died in 
the ring and was afterwards found to 
have been drugged. In 1972 .Willm 
Kramer, a student, went like a lamb to 
the slaughter. And last December Jtirg 
Eipel of West Berlin, the European wel- 
terweight champion, was floored for 
weeks by his French challenger. 

Twenty-year-old JOrg Eipel has been 
in a coma for weeks and may never 
recover consciousness, let alone his 
health. He will probably be a cripple for 
life. 

Is it not time the authorities did 
something about this tragic toll? 

Britain rediscovered the “noble art” in 
the 17th century and the British were 
long considered exemplary in the ring. 
But boxing has long since taken a turn 
for the worse. 

The art of self-defence has increasing- 
ly been underrated by the ringside judges. 
Nowadays the force of a blow counts for 
more than dexterously avoiding a hook 
or an uppercut. 

This trend has not been without ef- 
fect on amateur boxing; ret according to 
a ruling by the Federal Labour Court in 
Kassel the amateur code is not a parti- 
cularly dangerous leisure activity provide 
ed it is run oh a dub basis and under 
Supervision by & trainer. 


1 

The culprits are among the professio- 
nals, with hard-nosed businessmen show- 
ing utter desregard and contempt for 
the statutes of professional boxing and 
scientific surveys. 

Regulations are only , paper, managers 
and trainers seem to have agreed in Jtirg 
Eipel's case after a bout against a 
Danish boxer by the name of Hansen in 
August last year. 

In April 1977 the Federal Sport Insti- 
tute published a report by a commission 
of inquiry recommending improved sa- 
fety provisions for boxers. 

But the men who run the professional 
code were evidently not interested. In- 
deed, they do not seem to have bothered 
reading the report at all. 

Press reports from Berlin indicate a 
disgraceful state of affairs. After the 
bout between Eipel and Hansen, the 
doctor who treated J6rg Eipel had this 
to say on 27 August: 

“I have been treating him ever since 
the fight on 6 August, as a result of 
which he was suffering from concussion 
and a three- centimetre cut above his 
right eye. 

“He stayed in bed for ten days and is 
still badly in need of rest. I have seen 
him today and advised him to neither 
box or train in the ring with a sparring 
partner for about six weeks." 

Yet on 7 September, 11 days later, 
Berlin newspapers announced that Eipel 
was back in training. There was no men- 
tion of either his trainer or his manager 
having told him to take his doctor's 
advice. 

In view of the dubious attitude adopt- 
ed by a majority of promoters, and the 
dispute over cash and reputation be- 
tween the various professional organisa- 
tions, it is probably up to local authori- 
ties to exercise greater caution before al- 
lowing professional boxing contests. 

It is not much use one of the profes- 
sional organisations cooperating with the 
Federal Sport Institute on a long-term 
probe of boxing and health. 

There is little substance in their pro- 
testations that “doctors, trainers, seconds 
and officials are well aware of their hea- 
vy responsibility for the health of the 
men in their charge and determined to 
do this responsibility justice" 

The assurance that the Professional 
Boxing Association (BDB) will take 


drastic action against breaches of this 
principle is splendid, but so far it exists 
only on paper. 

Heartened by the “compromise rec- 
ommendations" embodied in the boxing 
report but upset by the publicity from 
the Eipel case, BDB officials have been 
quick to announce that from now on 
professional boxers will wear eight- 
qunce gloves. Six-ounce gloves are out 

Further safeguards have been propos- 
ed to the European Boxing Union and 
are due for approval this May. European 
championship bouts are only to be con- 
tested by boxers 21 and over. Referees 
and doctors are to be strictly neutral. 

Why, you may wonder, has it taken so 
long for such elementary proposals as 
these to be espoused? Professional 
boxing presents a sorry picture. It seems 
no less shady than the business practices 
of the men who run it. 

Pundits are talking in terms of 1977 
having been a “black year.” Crowd-pull- 
ing bouts are few and far between. 
Forty-nine German boxers fought for a 
living lost year; most of them found it 
hard to make ends meet. 

A further 22 foreign nationals fight as 
professional boxers registered in this 
country. Between them they fought in 
188 bouts last year, plus 32 bouts 
abroad. 

Only five of the bouts abroad resulted 
in a win for the visitor. One bout was 
declared a tie. “Only fall guys are sent 
abroad," one official blandly comments. 

Middleweight Klaus Hein of West 
Berlin holds a sad record for 1977. He 
fought six professional bouts last year 
and lost every one. 

According to recent publications 
roughly 1,700 former fighters in Britain 
are now constant visitors to the doctor's 
surgery. 

The public who pay to watch fights 
seldom realise that the scan prize figh- 
ters sustain stay with them until the 
end of their days! 

Stars such as Max Sclimeling or Gus- 
tav (“Bubi") Scholz may have gone on 
to become successful businessmen in 
, their own right, but these two, with their 
health unimpaired, are exceptions. 

Professors Jokl, Unterhamscheidt and 
Sellier may have given rise to an inter- 
national dispute between medical spe- 
cialists and boxing officials by claiming 


that “boxing is the only sporting disci- 
pline in which one contestant delibera- 
tely sets out to do the other serious 
physical damage” or that “the knockout 
is the only legally permissible form of 
homicide.” 

But legal provisions alone are evident- 
ly not enough to deal with the problem 

in this country, except, this is, for a 
complete ban on professional boxing. 

Legally a ban is feasible in Germany. 
But one would not like to anticipate the 
outcome of a constitutional appeal. 

An appeal would refer mainly to Ar- 
ticle 12 of Basic Law, which proclaims 
the right to a free choice and unham- 
pered pursuit of career. 

The only possibility of avoiding a pro- 
longed constitutional dispute would ,be^ 
although the likelihobTIs slight, if a Eu- 
ropean convention were to ban profes- 
sional boxing all over West and South- 
ern Europe. 

In keeping with a recommendation by 
the Nordic Council, or standing confer- 
ence of Scandinavian heads of govern- 
ment, in 1963 and 1968 Sweden impos- 
ed a ban on professional boxing from, 
1970. 

In Sweden, then, professional boxing 
is a statutory offence. In Denmark, 
Norway and Finland professional pugi- 
lism is fairly insignificant, but not yet 
banned. 

In Iceland, however, both amateur and 
professional boxing are banned — as- 
they are in People's China. In Iceland 
the ban has been in force since 1956, in 
China since Chainnan Mao’s cultural re- 
volution. 

In the Eastern Bloc, including Cuba, 
there is no such thing as the profession- 
al code, whereas elsewhere in Asia and 
in Africa prize-fighting continues to be 
extremely popular. 

Sports officials in the GDR, for in- 
stance, claim to rate professional boxing 
a “typically capitalist form of degenera- 
tion and exploitation.” 

Yet the supremacy of amateurs from 
the GDR, Poland and the Soviet Union 
is largely due to the fact that although 
they may be amateurs in name they pul 
in strictly professional training. 

They benefit from intensive and cost- 
ly medical care, as Professor Bernhard 
Schwarz, head of neurology and psychia- 
try at Leipzig University Hospital, claims 
in a report on the long-term effect of 
boxing on health. 

This care and attention, he reckoned; 
is one of the reasons why allegedly only 
four out of 200 former boxers were 
found to have undergone "serious peri 
sonality changes * 

AdoH-MMIer-Emrtiert 

(Waif der Arbeit,. 16 February 191 i) 
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Thi Deutsche Welle Cs-eelebretln^lfs 25th anniversary. It began 
broadcasting regular programmes pn short wave In 1953 and 
since then has become, the piuch-r,espected voice of the Federal 
Republic of Gerrnany. I1; broadcasts daily programmes In 34 lan- 
guages contalnir$ Ihfortriatlpri 1 oh the most important events all 
over the world Shd eonveya an Impression of life In Germany to 
listeners overseas.; Millions of people tune In to the Deutsche 
Welle. Ar^ you pne of ..them?. ■ /. , . 


Programmes will be dispatched ftee: 0 f charge on request. 

Deutsche Welfe . ^ ‘ 
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